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BRINGING WITII THEM 
HIGH SKILLS IN MANY 
CREATIVE FIELDS, 

HERE IS A NEW GENERATION OF 

young craftsmen in Vermont 

by JE ROMĘ B. ROBINSON 

Photographs by IIANSON CARROLL 


H idden away among the hills, en- 
sconced in the abandoned crannies 
of mill-less mili towns and on the main 
streets of picturesque Vermont villages, 
smali signs announced the homes and 
workshops of a type of Vermonter who 
might be considered new, were it not that 
people like these have lived here sińce the 
first trees were felled by white men. 

These are the new craftsmen. Young 
men and women who have chosen Ver- 
mont, not to hibernate but to test the 
creative climate, the inspiration of hills 
and water, open sky and the less hectic 
pace which has contributed historically 
to creative thought and has influenced 
people everywhere to regard Vermont as 
a State where the people who do things do 
them well. 

Since long before the first large manu- 
facturing plants were built here, Vermont 
has been noted as the home of highly 
talented craftsmen, men who wove their 
own durable fabrics, manufactured hand- 
some furniture and guns, madę crocks 
and jugs and forged functional and dec- 
orative pieces of ironwork. 

The new craftsmen are gifted, well 
educated and vitally interested in tradi- 
tions as well as new ideas. Some are living 
and working here in completely con- 
temporary ways and others find their 
inspiration living in the manner of the 
early artisans who madę themselves the 
things they needed. No matter how they 
choose to live, they seem to share the 
independent attitude that has long char- 
acterized Vermont people. 

Here they have found a place to live as 
they will, inspired by beauty, motivated 
by confidence in their abilities to work 
hard and produce good things, and con- 
tent to avoid the scurrying pace where 
time schedules become dictatorial. 


Kenneth Mayberger , a young weaver in 
Newark, Vermont, calls the State “the 
land of giants.” He is inspired by the 
symmetry of the stone walls that make a 
patchwork of wooded hills, and is im- 
pressed with the patience and will of the 
men who pried the rocks from the earth 
and piled them in functional patterns 
around the land. 

Ken and Sally left Keene (N.H.) State 
Teacher’s College in June, 1965, after 
Ken’s graduation as an art major. 
Traveling through northern Vermont in 
search of a remote piece of land “with the 
right feel,” they found it at the end of 
several miles of dirt road which peters out 
to a cart track leading to an abandoned 
farm. 

There, in a smali clearing surrounded 
by dense mixed forest, they have found a 
peaceful place to work. There is no 
traffic going past the house, nobody 
coming “to look at the weaver,” just a 
piece of land and a young man, his wife 
and baby, who are learning to make it 
produce part of their living. 

For $50 the Maybergers bought an 
abandoned building in Island Pond, 
dismantled it and used the lumber to 
build their house while living in a tent 
during the summer. They erected a 
humble three room dwelling and then set 
about turning it into a home. Water was 
piped in by gravity from a spring behind 
the house. The interior walls and ceiling 
were paneled in weathered barn siding. 

Living as they do, with a minimal need 
for regular income, has given Ken time to 
work out intricate woven designs, which 
avoid comparison to morę commercially- 
produced pieces. He is influenced by 
primitive composition he observed during 
a summer spent working with natives in 
the Amazon basin. 


He must first draw the design on paper 
and work out the numbers of threads per 
square inch and the colors he will use. 
Because he uses a Jacquard loom head 
the pattern must be laboriously translated 
onto a long belt of punch cards that re- 
volve through the loom triggering the 
mechanism that lifts the right threads for 
the shuttle to go through. 

Dissatisfied with commercial colors, 
Ken buys natural wool and dyes it him- 
self. He understands the various Chemical 
reactions dye bases have on wool, having 
studied organie chemistry. By experi- 
menting with a number of processes he 
produces colors both bright and subdued 
that are not obtainable commercially. 

Through the winter Ken turns out 
boxes fuli of wali hangings, decorative 
tapestries, originally-designed wool pon- 
chos, pillows, carry-all bags, jackets, and 
hundreds of tiny balsam pillows which the 
Maybergers cali “smell bags” and which 
bear a tiny label announcing them as the 
Fragrance of Northern New England. 

Though unable to get instruction in 
weaving at college, Ken began hanging 
around New England textile mills, learn¬ 
ing the procedures which lead from design 
to production, and picking up pointers 
in loom operation. Finally he bought a 
discarded Macomber loom, repaired it 
and began experimenting. 

At the end of his first winter in Vermont 
Ken was selecting pieces to be displayed 
at crafts shows throughout New England 
and packing boxes of decorative items to 
be sold in shops ranging from the smallest 
of crossroads gift shops to Georg Jens- 
sen’s in New York. 

While Ken and Sally Mayberger 
cherish remote isolation and prefer to 
work out of the public eye, Justus Taylor , 
26, a leather craftsman who operates the 
Vermont-Leathers shop in Bennington, 
enjoys working with people around the 
shop and is able to combine his retail out- 
let with his design and work room. 

Justus, a native of Chester, Yermont, got 


Some of the new Yermont craftsmen meet with State Arts & Crafts Director Peter Wendland, 
lower right. Clockwise from center left are: Potter Tom Fet ter of Rice's Mills , 

Ironworker Peter Laffin of Huntington Center , Woodworker Lyman Shove of 
South Woodstock and Leatherworker Justus Taylor of Bennington. 
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Weaver Ken Mayberger and wife Scilly live and work in remote northern Yermont town of Ne w ark. 


into the crafts business in a roundabout 
manner. He left the State after graduation 
from high school to study marinę biology 
at New York University. To help pay 
college expenses he took a part-time job 
as assistant to Allan Błock, a custom 
sandalmaker in Greenwich Village. 

Working with Błock in the smali shop, 
Justus became as much an apprentice as 
salesman. He learned to cut patterns, ran 
the stitching machines, fitted customers 
and observed Block’s method of design- 
ing. Producing something madę by his 
own hands became increasingly satisfying 
to the young biologist and, as his interest 
in the craft expanded, marinę biology 
seemed less and less his occupation. 

After two years he had had enough, and 
dropped biology to become manager of 
Block’s shop during the busy spring, 
summer and fali sandał seasons. 

He had learned the craft that would 
eventually bring him back to Vermont, 
but at that time he didn’t know it. Travel 


and adventure beckoned, and almost 
overnight he went free-lance, billed him- 
self as an assistant cameraman and got 
hi red. 

It was exciting work and the pay was 
good. Justus worked with one crew mak- 
ing a film on racial tension in the South, 
another on the space program at Cape 
Kennedy for the United States In¬ 
formation Agency, one on drug addiction 
in New York City. He was having fun but 
the pace was mad. He had married and 
was anxious to spend morę time at home. 

New York had given his life some new 
dimensions but the quiet peace, the open 
sky, the mountains and trout streams of 
his youth were pulling him back. 

Leaving New York meant getting out 
of the lucrative film business, he realized, 
but it didn’t take him long to decide that 
a custom sandał shop could be located 
most anywhere and he’d rather be back in 
Vermont than anywhere else. Decision 
madę, new wife in agreement, Justus took 


one morę film job, a two-month trip to 
Alaska, and came home with enough 
money to buy machinery he’d need. 

In New York’s garment district he 
found a heavy-duty sewing machinę, linę 
finisher and stitcher. His eąuipment was 
identical to that he had used with Błock, 
so there would be no time lost learning to 
use unfamiliar tools. 

Justus had known David and Gloria 
Gil, owners of Bennington Potters, and 
had heard that they were planning to 
expand the old grist mili in Bennington 
into a complex of crafts shops. Justus and 
his wife, Marie, picked a two-floor work 
shop and sales room, arranged to have it 
remodeled and ready for occupancy in the 
spring. They found an apartment in 
Bennington, and room in an abandoned 
paper box factory to use until the shop at 
Bennington Potters was ready. 

On October 1, 1966 with $1,500 worth 
of machinery loaded on a truck in New 
York City, the Justus Taylors came back 
to Vermont. 

The business got off to a fast start. 
Justus designed several original sandals. 
one a gladiator type which buckled to the 
knee, turned out a number of standard 
styles and headed back to New York to 
find buyers. He had no trouble. 

The sandals were well madę, the styles 
original and eye-catching and—they came 
from Vermont. “Anything handmade 
from Vermont is highly regarded by out 
of State buyers in New York,” Justus said. 
“The name Vermont means crafts, good 
crafts, to a lot of people.” 

He came back to Bennington with 
orders to fili, the business was underway— 
and then the furnace boiler froze up. To 
heat his box factory shop for three months 
cost Justus nearly $700. With that bill 
hanging over him in January he closed the 
shop and went out to sell what he’d madę 
and to get new orders for spring when his 
new shop would be open. 

He put on a show at Bennington Col¬ 
lege and took many orders for custom 
sandals at $16 and up a pair. A quick 
trip to New York with samples of six 
standard styles and two originals resulted 
in a healthy list of Wholesale orders. 

A month after he opened the new shop 
at Bennington Potters, Justus was up to 
his elbows in leather work. The sandał 
season was coming in, a fact borne out 
by the orders. But he was no longer ex- 
clusively a sandalmaker; he was working 
nights to produce leather jerkins, mini- 
skirts, men’s and women’s belts, custom- 
made leather pants and ski knickers, winę 
bottle cases, leather barrettes and costume 
jewelry, neckties, vests, headbands, napkin 
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Justus Taylor's basy leather shop is part of the growing Bennington craft complex. 


holders, tie elips, holsters, and leather 
desk sets. 

He was getting into a mail order 
business and was cutting patterns for 
dozens of sandał styles. He had designed 
a calf-high after-ski bootand an informal 
sheepskin overcoat and his showroom was 
choked with samples. He had a New Eng- 
land sales representative and another in 
New York. 

The move back to Vermont had proved 
to be a good one. 

Another Vermonter who went away for 
a while and returned as one of the new 
craftsmen is Peter Laffin , 22, of Hunting¬ 
ton Center, near Camel’s Hump. 

Peter is an ironworker, a term that 
includes doing everything from making 
forged artistic sculpture to fixing a 
neighboring farmer’s plow. He considers 
it his business to do both. 

He and his wife, Cricket, live in what 
was once a generał storę on the main 
Street of Huntington Center, and their 
baby is probably the only little boy in 
Vermont whose mother heats his bottle 
over a forge when the power is ofT. 

Peter’s workshop is in the cellar and 
his old blacksmith’s forge smokes every- 
one out of the living room when he lights 
up. And when he comes upstairs after a 
clanging work session in the cellar, 
Cricket never knows whether he’s been 
making an axehead, a candlestick or one 
of the exquisite figurę sculptures that are 
displayed throughout the house. 

Fire is his magie tool and by experi- 
menting with the malleability of Steel at 
difTerent temperatures Peter changes “the 
irrevocable hardness of cold Steel’’ into 
soft, mushroomy shapes that lend softness 
to a sculptured torso,a feeling of lightness 
to otherwise heavy objeets. 

A four-foot monument of figures in 
relief Peter madę last year was bought 
from a show at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and given to Simmons College 
as the traditional graduating class gift. 
His sculptures in iron and Steel appear in 
shows throughout Vermont. He sold 
several pieces of sculpture last year at the 
Litchfield Gallery in Connecticut. 

Peter became interested in metal sculp- 
turing when, as a senior at Vergennes 
High School, he was sent out to interview 
a local person as part of a course he was 
taking. He chose to interview Paul 
Aschenbach, a well-known Vermont metal 
sculptor. 

Fascinated by Aschenbach and his 
work, Peter got a job there, putting in 
long hours for room, board and ex- 
perience. He liked the job so well that he 


has repeated it during each summer sińce, 
doing what he was asked to do and study- 
ing the sculptor at work. 

Peter spent one semester as a fine arts 
major at the University of Arizona and 
then switched to the Boston Museum 
School of Fine Arts to which he won a 
Ford Foundation scholarship on the 
basis of drawings, paintings and several 
pieces of ironwork. 

Camping near Camel’s Hump one day 
last summer and looking for a place to 
live, Peter met the owner of the aban- 
doned storę in Huntington Center. A deal 
was madę whereby Peter got the place 
rent free with the understanding that he’d 
fix it up. 

Six weeks later with a new wife, eight 
dollars and fifty cents in his pocket (but 
not in debt), Peter moved in. The large 
single room of the storę had been divided 
by a partition creating a bedroom, the walls 
paneled in rough siding, and a few pieces 
of primitive furniture turning what re- 


mained into a pleasant living room. The 
kitchen area was in an ell. 

Establishing a forge in the cellar was 
another problem. Peter had to run a 
chimney up through the living room floor 
and through a wali, ług his collection of 
used tools and heavy ironworking anvils, 
the forge (bought at auction for $10) 
and a ton or so of workable stock 
through the parlor and down the rickety 
cellar stairs into the shop—all without 
knocking anything ofT the dining table. 

Under the house, in a dirt-floored shop 
that is littered with scraps of Steel, boxes 
of blacksmith’s coal, welding tools, 
assorted junk and a rack fuli of hammers, 
braces, bending irons and cutting tools 
the young ironworker, as he prefers to be 
called, creates delicate shapes and light 
designs that have madę his work note- 
worthy among critics. 

He has learned to give a weightless 
feeling to heavy pieces by using “negative 
space.’’ Because of his unusual designs, 
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four-foot candlesticks that may weigh 
fifty pounds apiece and might otherwise 
seem cumbersome, appear light. 

“My pleasure is in becoming friends 
with my tools,” Peter reflects. By handling 
them often, feeling their weights, and 
attempting new uses for each tool, he has 
developed a broad knowledge of what he 
can make Steel do. 

His candlesticks rangę from miniatures 
weighing only a few ounces to massive 
uprights that stand alone almost as 
statues. Figurę sculptures are of an even 
wider variety, some large and done in 
relief on hammered sheets of heavy Steel 
and others formed by cut pieces of sheet 
Steel which are hammered into shape and 
welded together to form hollow bodies 
with realistic grace. His miniatures, which 
sell in gift shops throughout New England 
and are favorites at crafts show displays, 
are madę by burning, twisting and ham- 
mering tiny strips of hard Steel. 

Until his ironworking business becomes 


lucrative enough to support his family, 
Peter takes jobs at commercial foundries 
near Burlington. Here his inquisitiveness 
helps him figurę out the subtle tricks that 
determine what Steel can be madę to do at 
varying temperatures. 

Though the sign in front of his house 
says simply “ironworker,” and connotes 
nothing morę, Peter is primarily a man 
whose pleasure is derived from taking a 
hard piece of cold Steel and creating a 
shape that is technically so good that the 
Steel looks as if it were always that way. 

In Vermont a man is respected not for 
the amount of money he makes but for 
his diligence and skill in his work. 

Fascination and diligence with their 
work is the thread that binds the young 
Vermont craftsmen together. While Peter 
Laffin tests the conventional methods of 
shaping iron another young native Ver- 
monter, Lymcin Shove , 28, works alone in 
a woodworking shop in South Woodstock 


Peter Laffin , with wife Cricket , does his ironwork in ci converted Huntington Center storę. 


designing and producing original furniture 
on custom orders for people throughout 
the Northeast. 

His wide departures from traditional 
and typical contemporary designs and his 
skill in shaping and joining pieces of wood 
have been acclaimed ever sińce at Roch¬ 
ester Institute of Technology’s School for 
American Craftsmen in 1965 he designed 
an original, prize-winning version of the 
contemporary wingback chair. 

The son of a Woodstock cabinetmaker, 
Lyman has handled woodworking tools 
most of his life. At seven he stood on a 
błock in his father’s shop and carved out 
a nest of wooden bowls. 

Corning out of the Navy medical corps 
in 1962, Lyman returned to South Wood¬ 
stock and entered several pieces of original 
furniture in a local crafts show. His 
designs caught the attention of local 
people and one couple commissioned him 
to design a dining room table using an 
armful of oak, mapie and ash cow stan- 
chions. He developed a design the custom- 
ers liked, and a week later was at work 
refinishing the stanchions in Danish oil, 
cutting them down for use as table legs, 
and morticing together strips of butternut 
for a 40-by-60-inch top. 

Slowly the list of customers grew, most 
of them influenced by original pieces he 
displayed at crafts shows in Vermont. The 
pile of sketches and designs on his desk at 
home grew thicker during the late evening 
hours. 

Though it is far from the sources of 
fine-grained lumber, Lyman believes Ver- 
mont’s futurę in original furniture is 
growing rapidly. Ski developments set the 
stage for contemporary design and bring 
into the area morę people who recognize 
creative skill. 

Lyman’s house on a hillside of pine 
overlooking the Reading Valley is fur- 
nished almost entirely with pieces he has 
madę while experimenting with designs. 
An upside-down cherry bucket, with 
cantilevered individual seats facing in 
separate directions, is a “ąuarrel seat”—a 
a place for couples to sit when the love 
seat fails. 

A massive, hand-rubbed walnut wing¬ 
back chair uses the best of the traditional 
design to błock drafts and capture heat 
from the front. There is a feeling of 
security and strength in its rich mellow 
tones and solid wood construction. 

Lyman works almost entirely with hand 
tools. Banks of finely-honed chisels, 
gouges and scrapers linę the walls of the 
old mili in which his shop is located on the 
village main Street. He uses no nails, 
screws or hardware supports in construc- 









tion, preferring the strength of perfectly 
fitted glued joints and the beauty of un- 
marred wood. 

Though his basie desire to live in 
Vermont stems from a love of natural 
beauty, Lyman does not form his designs 
after natural shapes. “Naturę is an in- 
spiration, but she’s blamed for too many 
human mistakes,” he says, explaining 
that his furniture is designed to function 
comfortably and its shapes are intended 
to meet useful requirements. 

Lyman’s eventual ambition is to estab- 
lish a retail showroom for his own crea- 
tions as well as those of other craftsmen 
working in Vermont. Here, away from the 
competition of the city, he works in¬ 
dependent of a dictatorial Schedule, 
opening the shop at seven in the morning 
and working until supper time, not be- 
cause his competitors do, but because his 
love for woodworking motivates him. 
in the evening, after supper with his wife, 
Nancy, and baby daughter, he sketches 
and modifies new, experimental designs. 

Lyman seeks new approaches to eon- 
trolled comfort arrangement. “A man 
who slouches in his chair usually does it 
because the chair doesn’t fit him properly. 
He adjusts himself to the chair. A good 
design adjusts itself.” And this comfort 
control Lyman finds in adjustable seats 
and backrests or by designing for a partic- 
ular use or customer’s reąuirements. 

He sticks to duli, hand-rubbed finishes, 
believing that the beauty of the tones of 
wood should be displayed and madę a 
dramatic part of the piece, and preferring 
natural lustre to high polish. He likes 
leather or woven fabric seats and backs in 
chairs because they adjust themselves to 
their occupants and support where the 
stress is most pronounced. 

Lyman does not work entirely in 
original designs, although his primary 
interest is in developing new ideas and 
producing them. He does a certain 
amount of traditional copies and works as 
a cabinetmaker, constructing fluted door- 
way fans, molded paneling and functional 
cabinetry. 

“Specialization is a good thing,” he 
says, “but I think a craftsman must have 
broad enough talents and sufficient 
business sense to realize that his original 
work is not all that’s important. I like to 
work with wood first of all, and building a 
functional non-original piece is still in- 
teresting. And often it helps to loosen up 
the creative juices so they flow morę 
freely when the next opportunity to do an 
original comes along.” 

‘Tm doing what I want to do and 
living where I want to live,” he tells you. 


“That’s a nice thing to be able to say.” It 
also puts a great demand upon the crafts- 
man’s resourcefulness and constantly 
tests his creative perseverance. For in 
order to continue, he must be able to sell 
what he produces. 

One Vermont craftsman who has been 
particularly successful at producing good 
pieces in sufficient volume and finding 
good markets for his wares is Tom Fetter , 
32, of Rice’s Mills near Thetford. 

In a converted woodshed behind his 
house on the Ompompanoosic River, 
Tom throws, fires and glazes a minimum 
of 2,000 original pieces of pottery an- 
nually, and he sells them at markets as far 
away as Virginia. Tali, clean-cut and 
beefy, Tom works hard at being a potter, 
and has a natural conversational ability 
that makes selling part of his enjoyment 
in being a craftsman. 

From his Vermont home he is within a 
day’s drive of six major cities where the 


crafts markets are large, and he gets out 
on the road freąuently enough to keep 
his markets supplied with vases, lamp 
bases, wind bells, bowls, mugs, pitchers, 
planters and a variety of graceful cups, 
saucers and piąte sets. 

His one-of-kind pottery is hand thrown 
on an electric potter’s wheel, and he uses 
his own blend of clays imported from Ten¬ 
nessee, Maryland and Ohio. He mixes his 
own glazes of natural materials, such as 
wood ash from an iron stove, to produce 
earthy tones and matte finishes similar to 
those developed by the ancient Chinese, 
who primarily used woodfired kilns. 
Firing his stoneware for up to 18 hours in 
a reduction fired gas kiln he built himself, 
Tom employs a smoky atmosphere to 
approach the very desirable glaze finishes 
acąuirable with a woodfired kiln. His 
pottery has been in regional and national 
crafts shows in Philadelphia and New 
York and in nationwide traveling shows. 

Born near Philadelphia, Tom attended 


Fine craftsmanship and original designs are the marks of Woodstock woodworker Lyman Shove. 
















Potter Tom Fetter located his shop near Thetford. He plans a showroom here, too. 


Swarthmore College and graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1959 as a 
geology and geography major. But before 
putting his educational background to 
work he spent a summer in California and 
there met a stoneware potter. He became 
fascinated by the potter’s ability to express 
pleasing visual shapes with his hands, and 
he stayed long enough to learn the basie 
technology of the potter’s craft. Then he 
returned to Concordville, Pa., set up a 
smali shop and went into full-scale 
business. 

At the end of three years, TonTs busi¬ 
ness had grown appreciably, and he in- 
vested all his savings in a new showroom. 
Only a short time later his barn and show¬ 
room burned to the ground, destroying all 
of his precious inventory, his materials 
and tools. He lost everything but his 
potter’s wheel. Financially, he was com- 
pletely cleaned out. 
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As Tom looks back now, he realizes 
that had it not been for the fire he might 
never have moved to Vermont. His only 
choice at the time was to start again or 
give up the pottery business and take a 
job. 

Tom had first visited Vermont while 
in college, had loved the hills and slower 
pace of life here in the country. He had 
visited again from time to time and 
bought a cabin in Sharon. He and his 
wife, Susan, now decided to make a new 
start in an area where they could live a 
morę self-sufficient life. 

They rented the miller’s old house at 
Rice’s Mills, and began again. Tom 
ploughed and planted a big vegetable 
garden. Susan tended it and froze its 
produce. He converted a shed into a work- 
shop, built a gas-fired kiln and madę a 
clay mixer from an old coal furnace stoker 
and a galvanized pressure tank. By late 


summer in 1965 Tom was back at work 
and supplying his old markets with new 
pieces from his Vermont shop. 

Through the nearby Hanover Arts and 
Crafts League, Tom got a part-time job 
teaching ceramics and in the winter he 
took part-time work as a ski instructor. 
He tries for a deer for the freezer each fali, 
catches trout in the river that passes his 
front yard, fixes his own car and cuts his 
own hair. “You can live this way in Ver- 
mont and be proud of it,” he says. “We’re 
not really going back to Naturę. I enjoy 
the outdoors and like working with my 
hands, whether the work is shaping wet 
clay or digging in the garden.” 

His happy approach to his work and 
enthusiastic manner make Tom a natural 
salesman. “I suppose I could sell for some- 
one else, but I wouldn’t enjoy it. I like to 
start with a lump of mud, make it into 
something I think is beautiful and 
functional, finish it myself and then take 
it out and sell it to someone who likes it.” 

As soon as it’s feasible, Tom plans to 
build a retail showroom at his shop. “I 
like to talk to customers and help them 
evaluate between good crafts and medi- 
ocre. Unless they learn to weigh the diflfer- 
ence, the market for souvenir crafts will 
expand and the overall standards of crafts- 
manship will be forced lower.” 

The growing trend which encourages 
young craftsmen to come to Vermont and 
share in the state’s rich heritage of 
genuine craftsmanship has been helped in 
many ways by the official Arts and Crafts 
Service under the State Department of 
Education. The Service encourages native 
and newcomer craftsmen in the develop- 
ment of their work, advises them on 
materials sources and markets, runs a 
craft reference library, exhibits, work- 
shops and seeks to raise craft standards 
in other ways as well. It also has a smali 
revolving fund to aid craftsmen to pur- 
chase materials and supplies. 

Thus, as a new generation of trained 
craftsmen seeks a stimulating location to 
begin work, Vermont stands as an 
attractive choice. It oflfers an enjoyable 
life, inspiring scenery, a crafts tradition, 
and a growing number of resident crafts¬ 
men who are producing articles of Pro¬ 
fessional competence which carry on the 
ideals of fine craftsmanship. 

The State is gaining the respect of 
crafts critics, and simultaneously is 
attracting such young people of Pro¬ 
fessional expertness, happily reversing the 
earlier trend where talented young people 
moved away from Vermont in search of 
higher wages. zO? 







From left, old Bear Paw, modified Michigan, Michigan, Alaska Trapper (Trail), Cross Country, Smali Alaska, Green Mt. Bear Paw. 


FOR A CENTURY NOW, VERMONT 
TUB RS COMPANY IN WALLINGFOR1) 

HAS BEEN HANDCRAFTING 
A FINE LINĘ OF 

Snowshoes for Every Need 

by STEPHEN T. WIIITNEY, with photographs by the Author 


U ntil the advent of the snowmobile, 
getting about Vermont in winter was 
something of a formidable undertaking. A 
Vermonter might be frugal with words 
when discussing the difliculties presented 
by three feet of snów on the level—and 
something well over his head in drifts— 
for by tradition Green Mountain life is not 
intended to be easy. 


Also, the Vermonter had solved the 
problem quite easily. He had adopted the 
Indians’ solution to the problem of winter 
travel—snowshoes which, incidentally, the 
Indians had borrowed from the Eskimos. 
Although there is little in our written his- 
tory concerning the origin of snowshoes, 
it is known that nearly every northern In¬ 
dian tribe had its own distinctive shape of 


shoe. By the time the white man arrived 
on these shores snowshoes were firmly es- 
tablished as the most practical modę of 
winter travel on foot. 

Happily for Vermont, there is morę to 
its snowshoe story. The State can claim 
Vermont Tubbs Products, Inc., and 
Harold Underwood. Tubbs is one of the 
oldest names connected with snowshoes 
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Harold Underwood , above , takes a pliable wbite ash strip from steam chest. 
Below , Underwood and Hadwin Young bend steamed ash strip into a shaping jig. 

Tubbs ’ main floor , r/g/z f, shows snowshoes in all stages of assembly. 
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and Harold is the genial president of the 
little company. The rest of Vermont could 
readily accept Harold’s enthusiasm for 
snowshoes as justifiable pride of a business 
tycoon. But he is not the tycoon type, and 
his enthusiasm is genuine. When he boasts 
that anyone can learn to snowshoe ade- 
quately in five minutes, he isn’t practicing 
a salesman’s black art. Harold speaks with 
authority. That is how he learned to snow¬ 
shoe, after he became the owner of Ver- 
mont Tubbs Products. 

The Tubbs firm is now one hundred 
years old, originating in Norway, Maine, 










as the W. F. Tubbs Company. It came to 
Vermont in 1928 when the American Fork 
and Hoe bought it and moved company 
and workers to Wallingford. True Temper 
acquired it along with the garden tool 
company. After World War II, the snow- 
shoe operation was sold. There followed a 
succession of owners, who for one reason 
or another, ran the company for various 
periods of time and then moved on. In 
September, 1958, Underwood took over. 

How Harold acąuired the company is 
one of those events that defies rationale 
and yet in retrospect is only logical. 


Harold Underwood had grown up on one 
of Wallingford’s hill farms. When his 
school days were over, he left Vermont for 
broader horizons beyond. He traveled as 
far as Connecticut where he found an op- 
portunity that was to hołd him until his 
return to Wallingford. During the inter- 
vening years he established himself as a 
good businessman, a good husband and 
a good father. 

Success in business had its price. There 
was not enough time to enjoy it all and 
Connecticut was not Vermont. Naturally, 
Harold had introduced his bride to Ver- 


mont at an early datę and vacations for 
the Underwood family became an annual 
retreat to Wallingford. But two weeks in 
the summer were a far ery from a fuli 
Vermont year. On the day that Harold 
announced that they were moving to Ver- 
mont, Wallingford in particular, there 
were no arguments. For the two girls, still 
in school, it was high adventure. For Mrs. 
Underwood, born and brought up on Con¬ 
necticut ways, there were reservations. 
But the family moved to Wallingford. 

Harold took his time in looking around 
for work. He settled finally on a garage, in 
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Fred Cox laces the body of a jig-lield shoe. In busy times s/wes are piled everywhere. 
Cox , center , uses lacing techniąues handed down from Tubbs' early beginnings in Maine. 
The Michigan shoe Underwood holds , right, shows Tubbs ’ new wrap lacing at toe. 


partnership with a boyhood friend who re- 
turned to Wallingford from California as 
Harold had from Connecticut. Harold 
would probably be in business on the cor- 
ner still, were it not for Tubbs. Although 
he cannot tell you quite how it happened, 
he discovered one day that he was running 
Tubbs as well as the garage. Ali he wanted 
or needed was one job. He chose Tubbs. 

It was not until he arrived at Tubbs that 
Harold Underwood was introduced to 
snowshoes—either their manufacture or 
their use. He learned the intricacies of 
both with little wasted time: the former 
immediately, the latter as soon as snów 
came to Wallingford that year. 
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Harold Underwood is the first to admit 
that there have been few basie changes in 
either styles or methods sińce the original 
founding of the Tubbs Company. But 
Harold can take credit for a few of the 
changes that have been introduced. It was 
traditional to have wrap-around lacing on 
the body of a snowshoe while the heel and 
toe frame was drilled and the rawhide 
laced through the frame. It was apparent 
to Harold that the frame would be 
strengthened and loss from breakage dur- 
ing manufacture would be reduced if the 
wrap-around lacing were used on the heel 
and toe. Following Tubbs example, the 
techniąue has been adopted by the snow¬ 


shoe industry throughaut the country. 

Over the years, snowshoes have fol- 
lowed three basie styles. There is the long, 
narrow Alaska Trapper or Trail shoe with 
the abrupt tip-up of the toe. It has been a 
favorite on the open trail as well as for 
travel across streams and swamps where 
there is always danger of thin ice. There is 
the Michigan, a work shoe, shorter with 
a broad body, that is particularly well 
adapted to the carrying of a heavy pack. 
Finally, there is the flat-footed Bear Paw, 
a favorite with woodsmen who have to 
work close to trees and where maneuver- 
ability is important. 

The modifications of these styles have 


been dictated by the current use of snow¬ 
shoes. The Cross Country is a favorite for 
recreational shoers, the fastest growing 
group of snow-shoers, and hunters. It 
combines the narrow body of the Trail 
and the shorter length of the Michigan. 
There is the Green Mountain Bear Paw, 
an original Tubbs’ modification which 
combines the features of the Cross Coun¬ 
try and the old traditional Bear Paw. 
There will be other modifications as time 
goes by. Perhaps it will come from a re- 
quest by the linesmen of a utility company 
or from conservation officers. Whatever, 
it will make getting about in winter an 
easier matter, cOo 






















TOMANY AMERICANS THE W HOLE STATE ’S PRETTY ODD, 

BUT THERE HAVE BE EN INDIVIDUALS WHOM 

EVEN WE N4T,VES “ LL those eccentric Vermonters 

by LESLIE C. MOORE 

with drawings by ROBERT MAC LEAN 


V 'Ermonters have usually been regarded 
by outsiders as standing somewhat 
apart from the rest of Americans. But 
within the State, people occasionally come 
along whom even Vermonters have to 
think of as standing outside the usual run 
of humanity. 

They are people like the man who 
invented the cowcatcher because he felt 
sorry for cows, the man who refused to 
touch anything anyone else had touched, 
and the man who insisted on attending the 
State legislature as the representative of a 
town that did not exist. 

They are the eccentrics, the people who 
are faithful to singular ideals, who have a 
vision of the world uniąue to themselves, 
and who are prepared to live by their own 
standards at whatever cost to themselves. 

The true eccentric is uniąue by de- 
finition. Nobody else can share his par- 
ticular faith to the extent that he does, or 
in just the same way. 

If he founds a religion, it must fail. 
William Miller of New Haven, Vermont, 
is a splendid example. He predicted, on 
the basis of prophecies in the Book of 
Daniel, that the world would come to an 
end between April 21, 1843, and April 21, 
1844. When nothing happened, a disciple 
suggested October 22, 1844. By this time 
the numbers of faithful spread over the 
eastern U.S. were slipping from their 1843 
high of 50,000, and after October 22 the 
figurę became a handful who evolved into 
Seventh-Day Adventists. Miller died in 
1849, still confident that Judgment Day 
was just a few years away. 

The career of Benoni Wright, of Brad- 
ford, was even briefer. He retired to a 
cave on what is now called Wrighfs 
Mountain to fast and prepare himself to 
be a prophet of the Lord. He let his beard 
grow, and he wore a belt with forty-two 
holes. He intended to take his belt in a 
notch a day as he grew thinner. Three 
weeks later he was found one night search- 
ing for food at a farm and his spiritual 
career was ended. 

Secular eccentrics are less known, but 
eąually interesting. For instance, Orson 
Clement of West Corinth merely seemed 
to have been a somewhat miserly sheep 


farmer. He never bought a newspaper, his 
hired man and his housekeeper lived on 
scraps, and his one cow, “so old she could 
have voted,” was milked only as a cup or 
pitcherful was needed. 



But then a few other clues about his 
character appear. He did not think it 
proper to ask the hired man to ride into 
town with him. But if the man got into 
the carriage while his back was turned, 


then he could take him along in all 
decency. He could not bear to pay taxes, 
so he would let the sherilT seize the 
horses he raised, then follow him into 
town and buy them back at the sale. 

In 1870 he inherited his father’s 600- 
acre farm and several hundred pounds of 
wool which his father had bought at $1 
a pound as a speculation. Orson went on 
raising sheep for some years, but he 
refused to sell any of his wool. The price 
of wool had been dropping every year 
sińce the Civil War as large Western sheep 
ranches opened up and the railroads madę 
it easier to bring the wool east. So, as 
every shearing time passed, morę wool 
was stored on Orson’s farm. It went into 
the barn until the stalls, the bridle room 
and the loft were filled. Then it went into 
the granary until that was filled. And then 
it went into the house until several rooms 
there were filled. 

Orson no doubt would have died 
amidst all his wool, but salvation ap- 
peared at Sarajevo in 1914. As the United 
States began selling wool to combatant 
countries and then began manufacturing 
woolen uniforms for its own army, the 
price of wool soared, but Orson did not 
look on World War I as salvation. He had 
saved his wool for so long that now he 
could not sell it. Perhaps he had set some 
imaginary, impossibly high price for it. 
Perhaps he just could not bear to part 
with it. At any ratę the U.S. government 
decided it needed the wool, and in 1918 
it seized it. Current market prices were 
paid, and Orson madę $30,000. 

So much for that, thought his neighbors 
in Corinth. But Orson had fooled them 
all. In 1922 he died, and they found, 
locked in the granary basement and 
hidden under hay in the barn, thousands 
of pounds of wool that he had kept back 
from the government confiscators. 

After his death, most of his money 


“Eccentricity has always abounded when and where strength of character has 
abounded; and the amount of eccentricity in a society has been proportional to the 
amount of genius, mental vigor , and morał courage it contained. That so few now 
dare to be eccentric marks the chief danger of the time.” — Mill, “On Liberty” 
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went to Dartmouth College, but $1,000 
went to Mrs. Bradbury, his housekeeper. 
Once, after a ąuarrel with her, Orson had 
cut his will into pieces. Later on he madę 
up with her, but a new will was never 
written. After his death, the pieces of the 
old one were found, fitted together and 
admitted to probate. 



Orson was a success, but most eccentrics 
are not. Morę typical of those who were 
in business fields was one of Orson’s 
townsmen, Daniel Flagg. 

In the 1830s and 40s, when railroads 
were just beginning to spread across the 
country, no provisions had yet been madę 
for keeping animals oll' the tracks. Daniel 
was already known as an animal lover— 
he refused to wear shoes because they 
were madę out of cowhide—and this 
situation obviously cried for redress. 

The one cowcatcher in the country was 
on the locomotive “John Buli” and had 
been devised by the chief engineei of the 
New Jersey railroad company that owned 
it. It was not much, a Iow bar at right 
angles to the tracks, but it was a consider- 
able improvement over the first cow¬ 
catcher, two iron prongs riding on a 
smali truck in front of the engine. A few 
days after that was introduced on the 
linę, it hit a charging buli, and the animal 


had to be pulled ofT with a błock and 
tackle. But even the horizontal bar gave 
a beast quite a jolt. 

It required a man of nobler spirits and 
compassion, a Daniel Flagg, to think of 
bending the bar into a prow shape so that 
the animal would be brushed off to the 
side and not just battered to pieces. 

Daniel showed a model of his idea to a 
friend one evening. The next day his 
friend hired a horse and left for Wash¬ 
ington to patent the plans for himself. 
Daniel, of course, followed, and it was now 
that he gained immortality. He refused to 
ride a horse, so he walked, and he re¬ 
fused to wear shoes, so he walked bare- 
foot. 

By the time he got to Washington, the 
patent had already been given. Officials 
were convinced of his idea’s originality 
but were handtied. In the end, Daniel got 
a lifetime pass on the railroads, but 
nothing morę. 

Some people have too much fun to 
conform. When the St. Johnsbury meet- 
inghouse was raised in the fali of 1804, 
Zibe Tutę stood on his head on the ridge 
pole drinking from a whiskey fiask. Things 
like that ran in the family. His sister Sally 
used to challenge men to bareback horse 
races up and down St. Johnsbury’s Main 
Street while she drank from a fiask too. 
And when a cousin, Jonathan, died of 
smallpox, his parents had an inscription 
put on his tombstone that read in part 
like this: 

Behold the amazing alteration 

Effectecl by Inoculation 

The Means improVd his Life to Save 

Hurr'd him headlong to the Grave. . . . 



The town of Corinth seems to have been 
ripe ground for this sort of people. 
Horace McDuffee, who lived there in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and 
also was a graduate engineer from Dart¬ 
mouth, tried to make up for his smali size 
with overalls worn in so many layers that 
the last one had to be fastened with 



horse blanket pins. But he was proud of 
his appearance, and once had his picture 
taken to send to Sears Roebuck. 

North of Montpelier, in Calais, lived 
Pardon Janes, the man who would not 
touch anything anyone else had touched. 
As a young man, he was known for his 
intelligence and his ability as a public 
speaker. He represented Calais in the 
State legislature from 1828 to 1831, and 
before that he had been one of the town 
selectmen. 

But then—apparently sometime in the 
1830s—he began, for no known reason, to 
refuse to handle objects that had touched 
human fiesh, or to touch other flesh him¬ 
self. He was especially averse to things 
that women had touched. Until his death 
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in 1870, he carried around a short pitch- 
fork bearing a tin pail on the end of it. He 
carried money in the pail, and when he 
had to go to the storę, clerks would make 
change out of the pail for him. 

So far as is known, the neighbors of 
people like Pardon Janes left them alone, 
newspapers treated their quirks with 
respect, and no one madę it his business 
to try to have them committed. Money 
helped some of them maintain their ec- 
centricities, but others gained the respect 
of their communities because their 
strength of character was recognized un- 
der the odd behavior to which it had given 
rise. 

In the 1850s, in Salisbury, a lawyer 
named Columbus Smith built a pseudo- 
Italian mansion and named it “Shard 
Villa” after a case he had won in London. 
For forty days in Chancery, he had 
argued the £80,000 estate of Mary Shard 
out of the hands of the Crown into those 
of his Client. Supposedly, his hair turned 
white during this trial, which madę his 
reputation and fortunę. The mansion is 
still Shard Villa, by will a home for 
“Christian men and temperate women.” 

At the same time Pardon Janes began 
serving in the legislature, Ivory Luce was 
the representative from Mansfield. The 
only description we have of him says, 
“Mr. Luce is well known to many in the 
State as a man of good natural intellect, 
and of the most unyielding will, when 
fully aroused.” 

In 1849, Mansfield, the town he had 
represented for thirteen sessions in 


Montpelier, was dissolved, part merging 
with Stowe, and part with Underhill. 
Thirty or forty citizens of the township, 
dissenting, decided to elect Ivory Luce as 
their representative anyway. 

On October 11 of that year, the House 
of Representatives opened its session and 
Mr. Luce’s credentials were questioned. 
The next day, the minutes of the town 
meeting of Mansfield were sent for, to see 
if the town indeed had decided to do 
away with itself. On October 29, proof 
came back that the town of Mansfield was 
no morę, and on October 30, Mr. Luce 
was paid for his attendance and his 
travelling expenses. 

Still not content, he decided to test the 
Act annexing much of Mansfield to 
Stowe. So, when the sheriff at Stowe tried 
to seize some of his son’s land for non- 
payment of taxes, he sued the sheriff for 
trespassing. He lost, and finally gave him- 
self up to the inevitable. 



In 1902 there was a debate at Mont¬ 
pelier on a Vermont speed limit for auto- 
mobiles. It was finally fixed at fifteen 
miles-per-hour, but the representative 
from Middlebury stood up to propose 
that the loathsome machines be banished 
from the State entirely. 

The man was Joseph Battell, and the 
rangę of his enthusiasms, and the in- 
dividuality of his quirks put him in a class 
by himself. His father, Philip, had 
practiced law in Cleveland, but in 1839, 
when Joseph was born, he returned to 
Middlebury where he had graduated from 
college. Philip apparently embodied the 
Protestant ethic and the spirit of capital- 
ism, and he left his son a strict sense of 
morality and a great deal of money. 


Joseph, like his father Philip, started at 
Middlebury, but in his junior year he 
contracted a pulmonary disease that left 
him with a collapsed lung and a sagging 
shoulder. 

He went abroad in 1861, and on his re¬ 
turn three years later published the journal 
of his travels through France, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Entitled The Yankee Boy 
from Home , it is fuli of the most routine 
observations of his trip—until he gets to 
Chapter Twenty-three. 

Chapters Twenty-three to Twenty-six 
are entitled “Whisperings of an Old Pine, 
1, 2, 3, and 4.” The narrator starts oflf, 
“Yes! I am an old Pine, standing on the 
mountain top. I am very, very old.” The 
story the pine tells is of a girl named 
Ellen and her younger sister, Bertha. 
They live in the valley below Lincoln 
Mountain where he grows, and they come 
up to the mountain to tell him of their 
romances. 

The year after Yankee Boy from Home 
was published, Joseph Battell bought the 
Parker farm in Ripton. He madę it into a 
summer hotel and invited a few friends. 
The next summer his friends brought 
their friends, and within a few years its 
informal atmosphere madę it a success. 
Prices varied according to a guest’s 
ability to pay. Battell refused to lose morę 
than $2,000 a year on the place, but he was 
disappointed when he did not lose at 
least a few hundred. He named the hotel 
the Bread Loaf Inn, and the only people 
who could stay there were those recom- 
mended by previous guests. 

BattelPs iron-bound requirement for 
all his guests was that they should love 
naturę. If intruders came up the road, 
Battell would go down to the front of the 
Inn and thunder at them to get out. A 
lady, watching such an incident from the 
yeranda, remarked of the trespassers, 
“They probably think this is a lunatic 
asylum and suppose we are the patients.” 

His thundering could be impressive. 
He stood a little under six feet but he was 
a solidly built 200 pounds. He had light 
brown hair and blue eyes that everyone 
described as “flashing.” 

BattelFs campaign to preserve Vermont 
forests eventually became his greatest 
success. But even then his individual way 
of doing things showed. He saved the 
forests by buying them. By the time he 
died his holdings were fantastic, and he 
was by far the largest landowner in the 
State. From Monastery Mountain north- 
ward forty miles to CamePs Hump, he 
owned all the land in sight of Bread Loaf 
Inn. It amounted to over 30,000 acres of 
wilderness woodland. 
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In 1884 he bought the Middlebury 
Register and began using the newspaper 
to advertise the Bread Loaf Inn and to 
encourage morę and better Morgan horse 
breeding. Later on, his scientific theories 
and his campaign against the automobile 
began to take up space of their own 
Battell was described as “the most 
enthusiastic breeder of the Morgan Horse 
that ever lived,” and he compiled and 
published The Morgan Horse Register , a 
two-volume catalogue and genealogy of 
every Morgan horse in the country 
Sometime between 1895 and 1900 he 
had Professor Robert Boyce of Middle¬ 
bury begin tutoring him on all aspects of 
arithmetic, algebra and calculus. He was 
getting ready to begin writing what he 
considered would be the crowning work 
of his life. It would be a review of all 
science and philosophy, and its title 
would be Ellen , or the Whisperings of cm 
Old Pine. In 1901 the work was pub¬ 
lished, and as Martin Gardner points out 
in Fcicls and Fallacies in the Name of 
Science , “Few odder works than Ellen 
have ever appeared in the United States.” 

As in the story in Ycinkee Boy from 
Home , the work is a dialogue between 
the pine tree on Lincoln Mountain and 
the sixteen-year-old girl, Ellen. But unlike 
the conversations in that brief story, 
Ellen covers several years and fills two 
yolumes. In all, there are over six hundred 
pages dedicated to exposing the follies of 
atheism, deism, evolution and particularly 
the wave theories of light and sound. 
Battell believed that sound was “particles 
of electrical matter.” These, he said, “are 
introduced into the bodily system, and 
by their assimilation produce signals 
which the soul readily interprets.” 



Battell in his introduction to the work 
acknowledges his dependence for his 
scientific knowledge to be primarily on 
Chamher s Encyclopedia and the Encyclo- 
paedici Britcinnica. But he felt free to set 
forth his new views as his common sense 
seemed to dictate. For instance, his 
theories of algebra: 

“But why,’’ I the Old Pine asked, “does 
Ellen not make her illustrations generał by 
using letters?” 

“Because numbers are very much morę 
intelligible,” she answered, “and equally 
generał. For whatever is true of one set of 
numbers, because of the universality of 
natural law, is true of all sets of numbers 
similarly used.’’ 

“Then,” I said, “the oft-repeated remark 
in text books that letters are better on this 
account, is not true?” 

“Not at all is it true,” she replied; “the 
truth being that they are infinitely inferior, 
because far less intelligible. It is this same 
kind of stupidity which has held mathe- 
matics back for 2000 years.” 

Ellen is somewhat less harsh with 
Newton than with the mathematicians. 
His blunders, as Ellen thinks, “are mainly 
due to the mistakes of others and his 
natural repugnance to disagreeing. Hence 
his errors on sound, and blundering an- 
nouncing on the principle of attraction.” 

It is not elear just what errors Battell 
found in Newton’s theories of gravity, but 
a clue might be found in his own strange 
cosmology: 

For Ellen thinks that the streams of space 
are similar to our rivers, only they are a 
great deal deeper and wider and stronger, 
as they have to be, for the vessels of the 
spheres which sail along their courses must 
needs have a sufficient stream to make 
their trips in. 

Ellen was illustrated with about 200 
photographs of the scenery around Bread 
Loaf, all taken by Battell, and most of 
them featuring pretty girls. Battell never 
posed for a photograph himself, possibly 
because of his stooped shoulder, but he 
loved to take his own camera out on 
chaperoned drives with the local girls he 
had selected for models. He would spend 
hours choosing landscapes for back- 
grounds, posing the girls against them, 
and figuring out the light angles and the 
composition. 

A teetotaler, Battell took the only drink 
of his life to please an acquaintance from 
Kentucky. Then he found that the 
Kentuckian would not touch the stufT. In 
the matter of food, for breakfast Joseph 
liked lemonade and milk toast. 

By 1910 BattelPs campaign against 
automobiles was in fuli swing. A random 
copy of the Register features these stories: 
“Two Die in Crash,” “Found under 


Auto,” “Killed Seeking to Avoid Death,” 
and “Mother Tries Suicide After Her Boy 
Is Killed.” Many of these stories, along 
with editorial comments, were assembled 
into a pamphlet, Shcill Automobiles Hcive 
Their Own Roads? He suggested a net- 
work of roads parallel to, but at least four 
rods from, the roads already existing. He 
once placed a man with a shotgun on the 
road leading to the Inn to keep out 
automobiles, but was forced to abandon 
his roadblock. 



Co pies of Ellen that had been in every 
guest’s room at Bread Loaf, like Gideon 
Bibles, were still there twenty years after 
BattelPs death in 1915, when the Inn had 
become the Middlebury College Bread 
Loaf School of English. By then, though, 
they were serving as casters and door- 
stops. 

Battell was the best so far among those 
men who for so long a time gave Ver- 
monters the reputation of outspokenness 
and integrity. He had what is both the 
eccentric’s greatest virtue and his greatest 
failing—that fixed vision that can only 
see a goal and the immediate means to it. 
His example—and the example of the 
many Vermonters left who are like him— 
may encourage those who prefer to form 
their own characters, rather than have 
society do it for them. c Oo 
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Dusting up the powder, an expert, left, 
shows what can be done on the Mouse Run, 
a wide nouice trail. Opposite, pictured by 
Perry, are two skiers on a whipped cream run 
through the East Glade. 



A WINTERTIME ENIGMA 
IS THE WEEKEND SKI COMMUTER 
WIIO WORKS SO HARD FOR JUST 

Two Days of Sun and Snów 

Photogrciphed at Killington Mountain 

by HANSON CARROLL 
and ROBERT PERRY 
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rr^HOSE crazyskiers!Thecar’sall packed, 
gear stowed and ready to zip north- 
ward when he goes to work on Friday. 

His wife’s beeą checking optimistic 
snów reports and their friends’ plans all 
morning. At noon she phones him. 

They decide to go. 

He rushes home, changes, has a quick 
bite. Ski-topped, they roar olf into the 


night, Vermontward. There’s six inches 
of new powder snów up there, and soon 
confirming flakes drift down on the 
Thruway. They stop for coffee at an all- 
night diner short of the Vermont linę, 
phone ahead to be surę of reservations. 
“Yes, it’s still snowing there!” The high- 
way’s empty now except for trucks and 
other skiers. 


Finally they’re in the mountains, and 
the snów along the road deepens, looks 
fresh and clean. Its sparkles in the car’s 
lights help to speed their finał push to 
the lodge. 

Quickly they unload and fali into bed 
and to sleep. 

It is worth it. They know it in a glance 
next morning. The air’s frosty; ice crys- 
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With pcrfect conditions all things are possible, evcn on 
shis. All it takcs is conjidcncc and ability, as dcmonstratcd 
iti the East Gladc, abovc Icft, and thcUppcr Cascade, left. 
Aboue, tlirce skiers schuss and tum down the 
Goat Patii, just below the main chair lift, and begin the 
long run down the mountain to the base. 












tals drift in the goldcn sunlight. The 
pines are tufted with new snów marked 
only by the tracks of wild gamę. Wood- 
smoke drifts from the lodge chimney. 

The day becomes a biur; tali. spruces 
shading the trail glades, frosted birches 
near the lift’s top, unmarked snowhelds, 
the hiss of skis on cold snów, the flying 
plumes and the breathtaking tingle of 


fme snów on the face, the Iow blue dome 
of the sky at the mountain’s summit, the 
feel of hot sun on the Southern pitches, 
and then the shadows deepening against 
the moguls. This is worlds away from the 
city of last night. 

Hungry, bone-tired, sunburned—it is 
worth it. Dinner, a short evening by the 
hre and then to sleep like the dead. 


They’re up a little later Sunday, take 
time for a good breakfast, move a little 
stiflly out to their skis, trying to forget 
how soon this golden day will end and 
the long drive home again begin. 

Meanwhile, these pictures may convey 
sonie of the reasons why it’s worth it— 
worth every mile for every minutę—to 
those crazy skiers. <&> 
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BOLTON YALLEY: 


A NEW IDEA IN OUTDOOR- 

INDOOR LIVING DESIGNED FOR 
ONE OF THE NEWLY DEVELOPED MAJOR VERMONT SKI AREAS. 

by DAYID SCHAEFER Photographs by BULLAT Y-LOMEO 



T he people who are wrapped up in 
skiing are finally coming into their 
own, and very nicely, too. 

If the new Bolton Valley ski resort is 
any indication, skiers are headed for a 
day in which it will be hard to tell if they 
are inside or outside except by the color 
of their noses. 

Bolton Valley Lodge might be a dis- 
appointment to anyone who believes that 
it has to be Alpine to be good, but it will 
be a joy to those who are turned on by 
words like “organie architecture” and 
“environmental design.” 

People in the building just naturally 
become part of the ski slopes flowing 
around and through it. 

Because upper floors of the building are 
cantilevered over the slopes, there is a 


A day of skiing begins with impressions 
through a frosted windo w, above, and fresh 
air ojf hotel room balcony. By mid-morning , 
the day skiers have arrived , right , to watch a 
clown show on the slopes. 
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feeling of involvement with all outdoors. 

A teenager in a hotel room can be 
doing a master restoration on her makeup 
and still keep one eye on a particularly 
super ski instructor at the ski school 
meeting place. 

Another reason for this indoor-outdoor 
feeling is not usually noticed. The 
architect has used balcony lines and 
vertical wing walls to give each area of 
enclosed space a cameo view of the 
activities outside. This focuses attention, 
like looking through a stereopticon. 

A man seated at a table in the lounge 
may get the feeling a beginner crashing 
down the practice slope will eonie to rest 
in his glass. 

Bolton Valley, which opened last De- 
cember, was designed by Robert C. 
Williams of Pittsfield, Vt. He has created 
a pocket-sized village between three 



























double chairlifts. Pedestrian traffic flows 
through this village via an open arcade 
under the hotel lobby. 

At ground level there is the hustling 
panorama found at every ski area: fathers 
looking for children, children looking for 
lost mittens, mothers looking for a seat 
near the fireplace and beautiful young 
people looking for other beautiful young 
people. 

Upstairs, where balconies and glass 
hang over the ski slopes and treetops, 
the pace is slow until late afternoon. After 
3:30 p.m., it is a place for warm fires, cold 
drinks, slope jokes, and mild clucking 
about the dangers of skiing in the late 
afternoon when you are liable to get run 
over by someone who doesn’t keep him- 
self in shape. 

Swiss acrobatic skier Art Furrer, who 
directs the ski school at Bolton Valley, 
says it is “the American idea of a Euro- 
pean ski village. In Europę the buildings 
don’t look like this, but the idea is the 
same. You find what you need where the 
ski slopes end.” 


Left , instructors practice techniąue (and enjoy 
packed powder ) between lessons, while skiers, 
below, run a smooth wide trail in the ąuiet of 
the woods. After lunch comesa relaxing sunbath 
before returning to the hills;—later the 
practice slope is lit for night skiing. 


























Some ski vacationers at Bolton never use 
their cars or leave the immediate area. 
Others make side trips to try the skiing at 
Stowe, Glen Ellen, Mad River Glen or at 
Sugarbush, all less than 45 minutes’ drive 
away. Conversely, skiers from other areas 
are apt to drop in at Bolton for dining, or 
especially to try the late skiing. 

Ralph R. DesLauriers, 32-year-old 
president of the Corporation, talks in terms 
of a “recreational environment” for the 
whole 8,000-acre valley. The master plan 
calls for four separate mountain villages 
and a central commercial complex to 
serve year-around home owners. The 
present facilities were in the planning and 
construction stage for three years. 

While private home and chalet building 
goes on year ’round, work on expanded ski 
and summer resort facilities also has been 
under way. These include a new expert- 
only lift and a year-around swimming 
pool. DesLauriers now is looking toward 
the day when the indoor-outdoor living 
concept can be applied to an entire 
community in the valley. 




























H igh on a frosty mountain ridge, 
eight men with bulky packs struggle 
toward a barren summit. Jagged rocks and 
precipitous ravines glistening with ice and 
snów, make every step treacherous. Snarl- 
ing winds would usually flatten any human 
intruder in such an exposed area, but this 
day is miraculously calm. Below and far to 
the distance flows an endless sea of snow- 
capped peaks. Looming above, the bee- 
tling brow of the summit błock draws us 
onward. Our goal is a bank of snów dished 
between outcropping towers of rock. In 
this sheltered spot we will establish a 
unique high camp and plan for an early 
assault for the top tomorrow. 

This could easily be the impression of 
a classic, high Himalayan expedition, 
but actually it’s Vermont! We were a 
handful of energetic mountaineers climb- 
ing up to build igloos on friendly Mt. 
Mansfield. But “friendly” during mid- 
winter is a ąuestionable term. Mansfield’s 
familiar long profile viewed from the com- 
forting valley below looks serene, but 
during a blizzard this mountain can be as 
deadly as any Himalayan peak. If one is 
properly equipped, the only dangers of 
winter mountaineering in the Green 
Mountains lie with the individual. An 
error in judgement could spell disaster. 

Much of my winter climbing has been 
throughout the Adirondack and New 
England areas, and Mt. Washington in 
New Hampshire has been a favorite target 
for these trips. The need for a comfortable 
shelter above timberline led me to inves- 
tigate the Eskimo igloo. Snów caves or 
tents are the usual kinds of shelter adopted 
by mountaineers. However, with a little 
morę efiort and the right kind of snów, 
overnights in an igloo can be decidedly 
morę enjoyable than a cramped cold 
flapping tent. 

Exposed mountain slopes usually have 
the right kind of snów for igloos. Packed 
by high velocity winds, it is called “wind 
slab,” and blocks are cut from it with a 
large knife or machete. Wind slab is dense, 
and a single błock may weigh as much as 
90 pounds! Lugging and lifting igloo 
blocks can be a hot job even on a cold day. 

The foundation begins by constructing 
a complete ring of blocks which forms the 
desired diameter of the snów house. From 
here on blocks are placed end to end, 
spiraling upward and tilting inward at a 
progressively sharper angle until it’s 
domed over. The cohesive qualities of 
snów make it a sturdy structure, but the 
doming process appears to defy gravity 
and is always cause for wonderment. 
Chinking and “glazing” are the finał 
touches. By igniting a cooking stove inside 


FOR A NEW EXPERIENCE 
IN WINTER SPORTS, AND 
SOMETIIING NOVEL IN 
ACCOMMODATIONS, YOU 
MIGHT TRY BUILDING 

a Snów House on the Mountain- 

BUT GO WELL EQUIPPED 
AND PREPARED FOR BLIZZARDS 
by CLYDE H. SMITH 
Photographs by HANSON CARROLL 



Impressive ridge on Mansfield , left, filmed in color by Clyde Smith , reflects the grandeur of 
Europę's Alps. Above, the author leads the party of Igloo II across the mountain's upper crest. 
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the igloo and sealing olT all openings, the 
snów begins to soften, then a hole is 
punctured through the apex of the dome 
and an entrance reopened. Cold air rushes 
through, freezing the interior surface into 
a strong shell. 

The secret for a warm igloo is to have 
the entrance tunnel much lower than the 
floor level. This principle is similar to a 
beavers ł lodge where they swim in through 
an entrance of cold water, (cold air in 
the case of the igloo) and up onto a dry 
shelf where warm air is trapped. In the 
igloo, cooking fumes and heat are regu- 
lated through an opening in the top. 

Photographer Hanson Carroll had sug- 
gested that we try one of our famous igloo 
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trips in the Green Mountains, but he was 
unable to join us when we initiated our 
first attempt in early February. What we 
called “Igloo I,” was done in a howling 
snowstorm. In spite of the weather, we did 
construct two igloos not far from the main 
summit of Mansfield, the Chin. The great- 
est problem we met during construction 
was erosion. The screaming wind battered 
our faces with blinding snów and ice as we 
struggled to stack the snów blocks. The 
flying pellets would chew away at our 
handiwork, taking it down almost as fast 
as we put it up. At one point a terrific 
gust tore out a błock which in turn re- 
leased others, and several rings cascaded 
into the center. Finally, with the aid of a 


secondary wali which acted as a bufTer, 
we were able to beat the wind. At long last 
we had two snug little snów houses to pro- 
tect us from the windy fury that scoured 
the mountain during the night. The next 
day brought no improvement in the 
weather, so in zero visibility we descended. 

Two weeks later, we returned for “Igloo 
II,” and this time Hanson was waiting for 
us at the Mansfield ski area parking lot 
when we all assembled around 8:30 in 
the morning. Our party numbered eight, 
plus my dog Timber, an Alaskan Mala- 
mute. We began with a chairlift ride to 
the Octagon, and while the others didn’t 
have much trouble balancing their packs 
on the swaying chairs, Timber, who also 












Opposite far left: Flag flies from one new igloo as second is started. Next , Leader Smith 
smoothes a course with machete. At top center , an upper course isfinished as Timber 
guards the gear. Above, it's finished and chinking starts. Far left below , gas stove 
glazes interior. Lower center , connector hole discloses two hikers melting snów. 


rode up, was most anxious to get all four 
feet back to earth again. We received the 
finest cooperation from the Mt. Mansfield 
Company on this start of our journey. 

It was a poor day for downhill skiing 
sińce the mountain had been covered with 
a freezing rain the night before. For us 
the two mile section from the Octagon to 
the Chin didn’t present any difficult climb- 
ing except that the crust of ice madę 
hazardous footing. In the beginning some 
of us used touring skis and others snow- 
shoes; either method served its purpose 
only in that it kept us from falling up to 
our necks in snowdrifts. Later we removed 
this eąuipment. To cope with the slick, 
coated rocks reąuired delicate balance. 


The summit ridge of Mansfield in winter 
has all the enchantment of another world. 
Its backbone of stunted trees and rocky 
turrets lie frozen in an Alpine wilderness. 
Westward over the gleaming strip of ice- 
bound Lakę Champlain, etching the sky- 
line, are the sawtoothed Adirondacks. To 
the east and 2000 feet down is the great 
gash of Smugglers Notch at one end, and 
the Mansfield ski area with its many rib- 
bons of white twisting down into the val- 
ley at the other end. Dominating the north 
is the massive summit błock with its sup- 
porting battlements of rugged ridges. 

As we neared the top of Vermont, the 
awesome silence of a still day seemed un- 
natural. To our great delight, the igloos 


from the previous trip were still intact, if 
somewhat battered on the outside from 
two weeks of pounding storms. 

In the sparkling light of early afternoon, 
we began construction of the third and 
largest igloo between and slightly behind 
the first two. During cutting, stockpiling 
and building, there was a frantic scurry of 
picture taking, for it seemed that most of 
my companions also were secret camera 
bugs. The mountain fairly vibrated with 
the clicking of shutters! Hanson kept 
getting pictures of people taking pictures. 
While we paused for a lunch break, a 
cross-country skier suddenly appeared 
from over the ridge and gazed at our proj- 
ect with an expression of complete be- 
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wilderment. On hearing that we were, 
“doing it just for the fun of it,” he just 
shook his head and silently went on. 

Igloo number three was completed, 
chinked and glazed in less than an hour, 
and while other refinements were being 
madę, Igloo number four was started. 
Hanson and I took over number three and 
turned it into a kitchen. Here we prepared 
the food and passed it through openings 
which had been cut into the other igloos. 
These openings thus joined together all the 
igloos and served as communication port- 
holes as well. Since snów absorbs sound so 
completely, these direct lines are needed 
in order for the occupants to talk with each 
other. The finał touch was the installation 
of two smali plexiglas Windows, later re- 
moved, which I had carried along for the 
specific purpose of viewing the morning 
sunrise! 

The snów house complex was completed 
by sundown, and all moved inside to enjoy 
a well earned hot meal. Timber, by prefer- 
ence, bunked outside. After everyone had 
bedded down, I was anxious to get out in 
the elear night for some pictures. Hanson, 
snug in his warm sleeping bag, thought the 
idea absurd, but I was intrigued enough to 
crawl out the tunnel into the crisp air. It 


was 10 below zero! Seeming very near, 
the twinkling lights of Burlington and 
Montpelier reflected on nearby snow- 
drifts. A million twinkles came from the 
star-filled sky which seemed even closer 
than the lights of the cities. With the 
snapping cold on my heels, I madę a hasty 
retreat to the snug interior of our strange 
little house. 

We awoke to find sunshine streaming 
through our picture window. The gas stove 
warmed the inside temperaturę to 45 
degrees, and before long breakfast was 
underway. Mufiled voices came from the 
other igloos, and then we passed around 
orange juice, a large pot of hot cereal, 
colTee cake and coffee. 

Someone stuck his head outside the 
entrance tunnel and announced that it was 
a cool 15 degrees below zero! A slight 
breeze stirred the air, but it was another 
beautiful day. Our “assault” on the sum- 
mit, a scant few hundred yards away, 
could have been madę in bedroom slippers 
if anyone had thought to bring them. It 
was bone-chilling at the top, but for a 
brief few moments we enjoyed the un- 
obstructed panorama which took in a fair 
share of Vermont, a long stretch of New 
York State, distant peaks in New Hamp- 


shire and our neighbor, Canada, far to the 
north. 

Since everyone had nearly exhausted his 
supply of film, we decided to head for 
home. Back at the igloos we packed our 
gear and, with one last look, started 
down the mountain. Soon, the clatter 
of the ski lift and sounds of excited 
skiers drifted up to us. Some skied down 
while others rode the chair, but not 
Timber. Determined not to be trapped on y 
that menacing chair again, he bolted down 
the Nose Dive trail, and was waiting at the 
bottom. 

Missing from our story are the harrow- 
ing tales usually associated with moun- 
taineering climbs, but present in adven- 
tures of this naturę is something far morę 
precious, and not often realized until after 
the trip is over. It is the sharing with 
friends in the fellowship of all who love 
and appreciate the outdoors. Mountain 
climbing is a sport—a feeling—a place for 
living, and is enjoyed by different people 
for different reasons. It’s much too difficult 
to explain “why climb” to someone who 
has never tried to climb. For me, the 
mountains are sacred, and the very 
thought of them kindles a spirit for ad- 
venture. 


The whole expedition pciuses in front of the igloo complex before leemng the mountain. Left to right are Andrew McLane , David Cass , Peter Eberhardt , 
Timber , Clyde Smith (looking from igloo window ), Jerry Leimenstoll , Bill Truex , Cliff Beckman and Photographer Hanson Carroll. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Official 1968 Vermont Skiing Guide is 
designed to give you pertinent information on 
Vermont skiing in a handy, digest form. In it 
you will find information on all of the state’s 
major ski areas, plus listings of lodges, restau- 
rants and other types of accommodations and 
the offerings of various ski shops located 
throughout the State. 

The areas are listed alphabetically and that sec- 
tion includes a keyed locator map and mileage 
chart from many eastern cities to communities 
near ski areas in Vermont. For planning your 
trips, however, we suggest you obtain and use 
the latest Official Vermont Highway Map. 

You will also find facts on transportation, 
Vermont radio and television station listings 
for latest snów reports and other sources for 
Vermont winter vacation information. 

If you want additional information, cali or mail 
your reąuests to Ski Desk, Vermont Develop- 
ment Dept., Montpelier, Vermont 05602 (Tel. 
802/223-2311), or contact any of the Vermont 
Information Centers listed later in the booklet. 




NEW YORK CITY Vermont Information Center 

VERM0NT Vermont Welcome Center 

MONTREAL 

1268 Avenue of the Americas 
Telephone 212/265-5814 
(Recorded snów reports after 
hours and weekends) 

Vermont Information Center 

Laurentien Hotel 

Telephone 514/861-0195 
(Bi-lingual attendants) 

Interstate 91, Guilford 

Telephone 802/254-4593 

P.O. Box 805 

Brattleboro 05301 

Vermont Information Center 

Interstate 89, Highgate Springs 

Telephone 802/868-4366 

CLEVELAND 

Vermont Information Center 

2051 East 14th Street 

Telephone 216/781-1840 

P.O. Box 69 

St. Albans 05478 

BOSTON 

For Vermont Snów Reports 

Telephone 617/567-3838 

Many Vermont ski areas also subscribe to snów 
reporting services which list telephones in 
leading eastern cities. 


Ali prices shown in ski areas subject to change without notice. 
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ASCUTNEY MOUNTAIN, P.O. Box A, Windsor, Vermont 
05089. Cali Reading, Vermont, 802/484-7711. On Route 44, 
5 miles west of Windsor in Brownsville. Base elevation 800' 
with 1475' vertical drop. One double chairlift, 3 T-Bars serve 
9 novice, 8 intermediate, 7 expert trails and 4 open slopes. Ski 
School with 15 instructors teaches American techniąue. All-day 
lift rates: weekends and vacations, adults, $6.50; juniors, $5.50. 
Weekdays, adults, $6; juniors, $5. Special T-Bar rates available. 
Double cafeteria, dining room and lounge, musie, entertain- 
ment. Ski shop, rentals, repairs. Nursery, 50tf per hour. Snow- 
making. Learn-to-Ski Weeks: 5 days with accommodations, 
instructions, all meals and unlimited use of lifts from $79.50. 
For lodging information, cali Reading, Vermont, 802/484- 
7722. Snów reports and other information, cali Reading, 
Yermont, 802/484-7711. 


BARRE SKYLINE, P.O. Box 130, Barre, Vermont. 802/476- 
4694. Off Route 2 within city limits. Base elevation 600' with 
500' vertical drop. One Pomalift serves 60 acres of novice to 
expert trails and open slopes. Ski jump with ramp take-off. 
Night skiing from 7:00-10:00 P.M. All-day lift rates: adults, 
$2.50; juniors, $2. Night rates: $2 per person. Instruction 
available upon reąuest. Cafeteria, rentals, repairs. Standard 
weekly races. Accommodations for 1000 within 10 miles. 
Snów reports: 802/476-4694. 

BIG BROMLEY, P.O. Box 368, Manchester Center, Vermont 
05255. 802/362-2300. On Route 11, 8 miles east of Man¬ 
chester. Base elevation 1940' with 1320' vertical drop. Three 


double chairlifts, 5 J-Bars, 1 Pomalift, serve a network of 23 
novice to expert trails and slopes. Ski School and “Prep” 
School with 45 instructors teaches American techniąue; special 
race training. All-day lift rates: adults, $8; juniors $6.50. 
Family rates available. Cafeterias, cocktail lounge, pro ski 
shop, rentals and repairs. Progressive State attested Day School 
for children 3-5 years old, half or all day, educative indoor- 
outdoor programs by ąualified instructors. Annual Washing¬ 
ton^ Birthday Festival. Standard races, Mondays and Fridays. 
Snowmaking covers 77% of Bromley’s skiable area. 5-day 
ski weeks; also special Beginners’ Plan includes use of skis, 
boots and poles; write for rates, etc. For information regarding 
accommodations (4,000 beds in area) within 20 miles contact: 
Chamber of Commerce Booking Service, Manchester Center, 
Vermont 05255, 802/362-2100, or Green Mountain Resort 
Association, Londonderry, Vermont 05148, 802/824-5516. 
Snów reports: 802/362-2300. 

BIRDSEYE MOUNTAIN, Castleton, Vermont. 802/468- 
5564. On Route 4, 3 miles east of Castleton. Open weekends, 
holidays, school vacations, plus night skiing on Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights. Base elevation 500' 
with 550' vertical drop. One T-Bar, 2 disc lifts, 1 ropę tow 
serve 3 open slopes, 1 glade area, 1 children’s area and 3 cross- 
country trails. Two ski jumps. Ski School with 2 instructors 
teaches American techniąue. All-day lift rates: adults, $4; 
students, $3.25; ropę tow for children, $1. Night rates: per 
couple, $3; per person, $2; groups of 10 or mofe, $1 each. 
Snack bar, ski shop, rentals, repairs, skating rink. Snowmaking 
covers 1000' of practice slopes. Spots for 10 travel trailers with 
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electric hook-ups at area. Accommodations for 5000 within 
20 miles. Snów reports: 802/468-5564. 

BOLTON VALLEY, Bolton, Vermont 05676. 802/834-3000. 
Four miles off Route 2 and Interstate 89, 6 miles west of 
Waterbury, 18 miles east of Burlington. Base elevation 2150' 
with 1100' vertical drop. Three double chairlifts and T-Bar 
serve 3 novice, 2 novice-intermediate, 4 intermediate and 1 
expert trails, and 3 open slopes occupy 27 acres. Night skiing 
every night but Sunday. Ski School with 21 instructors teaches 
American techniąue. Special nursery ski programs. All-day lift 
rates: adults, $6.50; juniors, $4. Restaurants, cocktail lounge 
with apres ski and nightly entertainment, cafeteria, ski shop, 
rentals, repairs. Heated outdoor swimming pool. Learn-to-Ski 
Weeks. Write for rates. Special races, programs and exhibitions. 
Accommodations for 200 at the area; for 8000 within 18 miles. 
For lodging information and reservations: Bolton Valley 
Corporation, Bolton, Vermont 05676, 802/834-3000. Snów 
reports: 802/834-3000 or Ellis Ski Information Service. 


BURKĘ MOUNTAIN, East Burkę, Vermont. 802/626-5221. 
Just off Route 114 in East Burkę. Base elevation 1680' with 
1587' vertical drop. One double chairlift, 1 Pomalift, 1 T-Bar 
serve 7 novice to expert trails and 5 open slopes. Ski School 
with 6 instructors teaches American techniąue. All-day week¬ 
end lift rates: adults, $6; juniors, $4.75. Cafeteria, ski shop, 
rentals, repairs, summit warming shelter. Nursery during the 
week for children of any age at a moderate charge. St. Patrick’s 
Day Race, Easter Paradę. Ladies’ Days, Thursdays, Men’s 
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Days, Wednesdays, include special Ski School rates. Learn-to- 
Ski Weeks: 5 days, lessons, unlimited use of lifts, $28. Accom¬ 
modations for 500 within 20 miles. For lodging information 
and snów reports: 802/626-5221. 


BURRINGTON HILL, Whitingham, Vermont. 802/368-2309. 
Between Jacksonville and Whitingham, Wi miles off Route 
100. Base elevation 2000' with 240' verticai drop. One disc lift, 
1 ropę tow serve 4 novice, 2 intermediate trails and slopes. Ski 
School with 2 instructors teaches American techniąue. All-day 
lift rates: adults, $3; juniors, $2. Snack bar, ski shop, rentals, 
repairs, skating pond, toboggan slopes, heated swimming pool. 
Baby sitters available, 75tf an hour. Learn-to-Ski Weeks: in¬ 
clude lodging with 2 meals a day for 5 days, 6 lessons and 
unlimited use of lifts; write for rates. Accommodations for 30 
at the area; for 200 within 5 miles. For lodging information: 
802/368-2309. Snów reports: 802/368-2309 or Ellis Ski 
Information Service. 

CARINTHlA SKI AREA, West Dover, Vermont. 802/464- 
5461. On Route 100, adjacent to Mt. Snów. Base elevation 
2000' with 800' vertical drop. One T-Bar, 1 ropę tow serve 1 
trail and 4 novice to expert slopes. Ski School has 6 instructors. 
All-day lift rates: adults, $4; juniors, $3. Limited ticket sale. 
Cafeteria, rentals, ice skating. Also operates Friday and Satur- 
day nights. Snów reports: 802/464-5461. 


DUTCH HILL, Heartwellville, Vermont. (Ali mail: P.O. Box 
669, North Adams, Massachusetts 01248.) 802/423-5312. On 




Routes 100 and 8, 10 miles north of North Adams. Base eleva- 
tion 1900' with 570' vertical drop. One T-Bar, 1 J-Bar, 2 ropę 
tows serve 2 novice, 3 intermediate, 2 expert trails and slopes. 
Ski School with 5 instructors teaches American technique. All- 
day lift rates: adults, $5; juniors, $3. Two cafeterias, ski shop, 
rentals, repairs. Nursery for children, 2 and up, $1 an hour; 
50tf for each additional child; half-day, $2.75. Zany Slalom 
and Fun Race scheduled for mid-March; Easter-Hat Paradę. 
Learn-to-Ski Weeks: write for details. Accommodations for 
1000 within 14 miles. For lodging information and snów re- 
ports: Phone Readsboro, Yermont, 802/423-5312. 


GLEN ELLEN, P.O. Box 111, Waitsfield, Vermont 05673. 
802/496-3484. Three miles west of Waitsfield and Route 100. 
Base elevation 1490' with 2645' vertical drop. Three double 
chairlifts, 1 T-Bar serve 13 novice, 15 intermediate, 6 expert 
trails and slopes. Ski School with 20 instructors teaches Amer¬ 
ican techniąue. All-day lift rates: adults, $7; juniors, $5. 
Weekends: adults, $8; juniors, $5.50. Three cafeterias, cock¬ 
tail lounge, entertainment, ski shop, rentals, repairs. Nursery 
for children, 3 and up, $3 per day. Christmas Party, Washing¬ 
ton^ Birthday Celebration, Easter Festivities. Standard races 
every Thursday. Learn-to-Ski Weeks: 5 days, 10 hours of 
lessons, unlimited use of lifts, adults, $30; juniors, $25. Inter- 
changeable day tickets with Mad River Glen for ski weekers. 
Also limited season pass exchange with Mad River. Accom¬ 
modations for 100 at base of mountain and for 2500 within 
5 miles. For reservations, lodging information and snów 
reports write Glen Ellen or cali: 802/496-3484. 


HAYSTACK, Wilmington, Vermont 05363. 802/464-3311. 
Three miles north of Wilmington on Route 100 to Coldbrook 
Road (paved access road). Base elevation 2000' with 1400' 
vertical drop. Two double chairlifts, 3 T-Bars and 1 shuttle 
chairlift serve 15 novice, intermediate and expert trails and 
4 open slopes. Ski School with 35 instructors teaches American 
techniąue. All-day weekend lift rates: adults, $7; juniors,$5. 
Cafeteria, cocktail lounge, ski shop, rentals, repairs. Nursery 
for children, 3 and up, at moderate charge. Special events 
scheduled throughout the season. Standard races every 
Wednesday. Learn-to-Ski Weeks: 5 days, 10 hours of lessons, 
unlimited use of lifts, adults, $30; juniors, $25. Accommoda¬ 
tions for 3000 within 20 miles. Snów reports: 802/464-3311. 

HIGH POND, Brandon, Vermont 05733. 802/273-2272. Six 
miles Southwest of Brandon. Open weekends, holidays and by 
reservations only. Base elevation 1100' with 300' vertical drop. 
One T-Bar, 3 ropę tows serve 4 open slopes, 5 novice to expert 
trails, cross-country trails. Ski jump. Ski School with 2 instruc¬ 
tors teaches modified American techniąue. All-day lift rates: 
adults, $3.50; family plan available. Snack bar, warming hut, 
ski shop, rentals, repairs. Sugar on Snów Party, lst Sunday in 
March. Lollipop Races for children every Saturday. Accom¬ 
modations for 200 within 7 miles. For lodging information and 
reservations: 802/247-5766. Snów reports: 802/273-2272. 

HOGBACK, Marlboro, Vermont (P.O. Box 813, Brattleboro.) 
802/464-3942. On Route 9, 15 miles west of Brattleboro. Base 
elevation 1900' with 500' vertical drop. Three T-Bars, 1 Poma- 
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lift, 1 ropę tow serve 5 novice, 6 intermediate, 3 expert trails 
and slopes. Ski School with 6 instructors teaches American 
techniąue. All-day weekend and holiday-week lift rates: adults, 
$5; juniors, $2.50. Weekdays: adults, $4; juniors, $2. Cafeteria, 
ski shop, rentals, repairs. Accommodations for 45 at the area; 
for 5000 within 15 miles. For lodging information and reserva- 
tions: Dover-Wilmington Vacation Council, Wilmington, Ver- 
mont 05356, 802/464-3361. Recorded snów reports: 802/ 
464-5656. 


JAY PEAK, Jay State Forest, R.D.#2, Jay, (P.O. No. Troy) 
Vermont—05859. Tel.: 802/988-2611. Eight miles west of 
No. Troy, off Route 101 on Route 242; 8 miles east of Mont¬ 
gomery Ctr. Base elevation—1850' with 2050' vertical drop. 

2 cabin air Tramway with 61-person capacity each; 2 double 
chairlifts, 3 T-Bars and 1 Pomalift serve our 40 novice to 
expert trails and open slopes. Ski School with 30 fuli time 
instructors, teaches Natur Teknik. All-day lift rates: adults, 
$7; high school, $5.50; juniors (13 and under), $3.50. Special 
tickets for T-Bars and weekly rates available. Snack bars, res- 
taurants, lounge, gift shop, ski shop, rentals and repairs, baby 
sitting service. Gala Easter weekend. Standard races every 
Fridąy and lst and 3rd Sundays, conditions permitting. Ice- 
shooting, Skating and Ski-Bob. Learn-to-Ski weeks: 5 days, 
20 hrs. of lessons, unlimited use of lifts—$33; 7 days, 28 hrs. 
of lessons, parallel skiing guaranteed by end of week, un¬ 
limited use of lifts—$42. Special “restricted-for-quality” ski 
weeks, (limit 6 students per class); also, short-ski classes for 
elderly. Accommodations for 800 within 20 miles. For lodging 
information, reservations and snów reports: Jay Peak Informa- 
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tion Center, Jay, Vermont, (P.O. No. Troy) 05859; Tek: 802A 
988-2611 or snów reports from Ellis Ski Information Service. 

KILLINGTON SKI AREA, Killington, Vermont 05751. 802/ 
422-3333. Off Route 4, 11 miles east of Rutland. Base eleva- 
tion 2200' with 2020' vertical drop. Four interconnected moun- 
tains. Six double chairlifts, 5 Pomalifts serve 14 novice, 7 in¬ 
termediate, 14 expert trails and slopes. Ski School with 40 
instructors teaches American techniąue and graduated length 
method. All-day lift rates: adults, $7; juniors, $5. Three restau- 
rants, 3 ski shops, 2 rental and repair shops, social program. 
Nursery for children, 2-8, $1.25 an hour. Easter Festivities, 
Ski School races weekly; International Ski Instructors Race in 
January. Snowmaking covers 30 acres of open novice slopes. 
Ski vacations, including lift tickets, lessons, rentals and social 
program, adults, $15-$45; juniors, $10-$35. Accommodations 
for 4400 within 20 miles. For 24-hour reservation service and 
snów reports: Killington Lodging Bureau, Killington, Vermont 
05751. 802/422-3333. 

MADONNA MOUNTAIN, Jeffersonville, Vermont. 802/644- 
8849. On Route 108, 6 miles south of Jeffersonville. Base 
elevation 1100' with 2600' vertical drop. Three complete 
mountain developments, connecting with Spruce Peak in 
Stowe. Three double chairlifts. New resort village at foot of 
lift serve 25 novice to expert trails and slopes. Ski School with 
12 instructors teaches American techniąue. Restaurant, cock¬ 
tail lounge, ski shop, rentals, repairs. Nursery for children of 
any age at very moderate charge. Ladies’ Days, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays; Men’s Days, Wednesdays; Canadian Days, Fridays, 




include 2-hour lessons, unlimited use of lifts, half-price. Learn- 
to-Ski Weeks: 5 days, 10 hours of lessons, unlimited use of 
lifts, $35. Accommodations for 700 within 15 miles. For 
lodging information and reservations: Madonna Area Associa- 
tion, Jeffersonville, Vermont, 802/644-2239. Snów reports: 
802/644-8849. 

MAD RIVER GLEN, Waitsfield, Vermont 05673. 802/496- 
3397. On Route 17, 5 miles off Route 100 at Waitsfield. Base 
elevation 1600' with 1985' vertical drop. Two double chairlifts, 
1 single chairlift, 1 T-Bar serve 20 novice to expert trails and 
4 acres of open slopes. Ski School with 10 instructors teaches 
American techniąue. All-day lift rates: adults, $7; juniors, $4. 
Restaurant, snack bar, cocktail lounge, ski shop, rentals, 
repairs. Nursery for children up to 7, $1 an hour or $5 a day. 
Easter Paradę; Family Tournament. Standard races every 
Tuesday; No-Stop, No-Fall Contest every Monday. Learn-to- 
Ski Weeks: 5 days, 10 hours of lessons, unlimited use of lifts, 
$30. Interchangeable day tickets with Glen Ellen for ski 
weekers. Limited interchange of season tickets. Accommoda¬ 
tions for 2000 within 5 miles. For reservations: Chamber of 
Commerce, Waitsfield, Vermont 05673, 802/496-3735. For 
lodging information and snów reports: 802/496-3397. 


MAGIC MOUNTAIN, Londonderry, Vermont 05148. 802/ 
824-5566. On Route 11, 2 miles east of Londonderry. Base 
elevation 1400' with 1550' vertical drop. Two double chairlifts, 
1 T-Bar serve network of trails and 5 open slopes. Ski School, 
15 fuli time instructors. Cafeteria, restaurant with table service, 
cocktail lounge. Ski shop eąuipment, rental and repair. Fuli 


time patrol. Nursery. Standard slalom and downhill races 
Thursday and Friday respectively. Entertainment program: 
Daily —tea dancing; Monday—frce “Get Acąuainted Gluh- 
wein Party”; Tuesday—ski movies; Thursday —ski school 
dance and torchlight paradę; Saturday—Magie Night Dance 
and torchlight paradę. “Abracadabra” night spot. Ali inclusive 
“Midweek Magie Package” (Monday to Friday) (check-in 
Sunday P.M.) including 5 or 10 lessons, unlimited use of lifts, 
American Plan accommodations, entertainment. Write for 
color folder with particulars. 5 fine Inns accommodating 
400 right at Magie Mt.; additional places to stay within a 
few minutes drive. Lodging information and snów reports: 
802/824-5566. 

MAPLE VALLEY SKI AREA, West Dummerston, Vermont 
05357. 802/254-6083. On Route 30, 7 miles northwest of 
Brattleboro. Base elevation 500' with 840' vertical drop. Two 
double chairlifts, 1 T-Bar serve 1 novice, 1 novice-intermediate, 
1 intermediate, 1 expert trail and 3 slopes. Snowmaking eąuip¬ 
ment and lights cover entire lower slopes. Night skiing. Ski 
jump. Ski School with 4 instructors teaches American tech¬ 
niąue. All-day lift rates: weekdays, adults, $5; juniors, $4; 
weekends, adults, $6; juniors, $5. Restaurant, cocktail lounge, 
cafeteria, ski shop, rentals, repairs. Learn-to-Ski Weeks. $25 
for 5 days includes all lessons, lifts. Ample accommodations in 
nearby Brattleboro. For lodging information and snów reports: 
802/254-6083. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SNÓW BOWL, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont 05753. 802/388-4356. On Route 125, 9 miles off Route 7 
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at East Middlebury. Base elevation 1500' with 1000' vertical 
drop. Three Pomalifts serve 1 novice, 3 intermediate, 3 expert 
trails and 26 acres of open slopes. Two ski jumps; 2 cross- 
country trails. Ski School with 14 instructors teaches American 
techniąue. All-day lift rates: adults, $5; juniors, $4. Cafeteria, 
ski shop, repairs, ice rink at Middlebury College fieldhouse. 
Annual Intercollegiate Winter Carnival, February 23-25. 
Accommodations for 500 within 25 miles. For reservations: 
For other lodging information and snów reports: 802/388-4356. 

MT. SNÓW, Mt. Snów, Vermont 05356. 802/464-3333. On 
Route 100, 10 miles north of Wilmington. Base elevation 1700' 
with 1900' vertical drop. One gondola, 5 double chairtrams, 
4 aerial lifts, 1 T-Bar serve over 40 novice to expert trails and 
slopes. Ski School with 60 instructors teaches modified Amer¬ 
ican techniąue. All-day weekend lift rates: adults, $7.50, 
juniors, $5; gondola, $1 extra. Weekday, adults, $6, juniors, 
$4.50. Special ticket plans available. Eight cafeterias, snack 
bar, ski shops, rentals, repairs, heated outdoor pool, indoor ice 
skating, apres ski and evening entertainment. Nursery for 
children, 1-4. Special holiday programs: Christmas, New 
Year’s, Winterfest in late Jan., Washington’s Birthday and 
Easter. Ski Week Packages: 5 days, use of all lifts, lessons, 
entertainment, standard: adults, $35, juniors, $25; economy: 
adults, $27.50, juniors, $20. Accommodations for 1000 at the 
area; for over 3000 within 10 miles. For lodging information 
and reservations: Dover-Wilmington Vacation Council, Wil¬ 
mington, Vermont 05356, 802/464-3361; Mt. Snów hotels, 
802/464-3331; Snów reports: 802/464-3333 or Ellis Ski Infor¬ 
mation Service. 
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MT. TOM SKI AREA, P.O. Box 454, Woodstock, Vermont 
05091. 802/457-1329. On Route 12, 1 mile north of Wood¬ 
stock. Base elevation 700' with 500' vertical drop. One Poma- 
lift, 1 Babypoma serve 3 novice trails and 2 open slopes. Ski 
School with 4 instructors teaches French and modified Ameri¬ 
can techniąues. All-day weekend lift rates, interchangeable 
with Suicide Six Ski Area: adults $4.75; juniors, $3.50, single 
rides, 60tf. Cafeteria, ski shop, rentals, repairs. Snowmaking 
covers 6 acres of novice-intermediate area. Learn-to-Ski 
Weeks, good also at Suicide Six: 5 days, 10 hours of lessons, 
unlimited use of lifts, $25: with lodging included, $75. Accom¬ 
modations for 200 within 1 mile; for 400 within 10 miles. 
For lodging information and reservations: Chamber of Com- 
merce, Woodstock, Vermont 05091, 802/457-2410. Snów 
reports: 802/457-1481. 

OKEMO MOUNTAIN, P.O. Box 236, Ludlow, Vermont 
05149. 802/228-5321. One-half mile off Routes 100 and 103, 

1 mile west of Ludlow. Base elevation 1300' with 1950' verti- 
cal rise. Double chairlift, 7 Pomalifts serve 14 novice to expert 
trails and 3 open slopes. Ski school with 14 instructors teaches 
Natur-Teknik. Snowmaking on 12 acres. All-day lift rates: 
adults, $6; juniors, $4.50. Restaurant, snack bars, ski shop, 
rentals, repairs. Nursery for children, 2-6, 75tf an hour for 
one child; 50tf for each additional child. Torchlight Paradę, 
Veteran’s Derby Race, January 14-15. Standard races every 
Sunday. Learn-to-Ski Weeks: 5 days, 10 lessons, unlimited 
use of lifts, $30. Accommodations for 500 within 5 miles; 
for 5000 within 25 miles. For lodging information and reserva- 
tions: Chamber of Commerce, Ludlow, Yermont 05149, 802/ 






228-5656. Snów reports: 802/228-5321 or 802/228-7321, or 
Ellis Ski Information Service. 

PICO PEAK, Rutland, Vermont 05701. 802/775-4345. On 
Route 4, 9 miles east of Rutland. Base elevation 2000' with 
1967' vertical drop. Three double chairlifts, 2 T-Bars, 1 J-Bar 
serve 6 open slopes and 18 novice to expert trails. New begin- 
ners’ area with double chairlift. Ski School with 10 instructors 
teaches American techniąue. All-day weekend lift rates: 
adults, $6.50; juniors, $4. Restaurant, cocktail lounge, enter- 
tainment, cafeteria, ski shop, rentals, repairs. Pico Derby, 
March; Easter Paradę. Learn-to-Ski Weeks: 5 days, 20 hours 
of lessons, unlimited use of lifts, regular Ski School races, 
adults, $30; juniors, $25. Accommodations tor 4000 within 
20 miles. For lodging information and snów reports: 802/ 
775-4345. 

PINNACLE SKI-WAYS, Randolph, Vermont 05060. 802/ 
728-3300. On Route 12, W 2 miles south of Randolph to 
access road. Base elevation 1200' with 550' vertical drop. Two 
Pomalifts serve 3 intermediate and expert trails, 1 open novice 
slope. Ski School with 4 instructors teaches modified Ameri¬ 
can techniąue. Ski-shop, rentals. All-day lift rates: weekdays, 
adults, $4; juniors, $2; weekends and holidays: adults, $4.50; 
juniors, $3.00. Special practice-slope rates. Base lodge, snack 
bar. Accommodations for 30 within 2 miles; for 300 within 
20 miles. For lodging information and snów reports: 802/728- 
3300. 

Ali prices shown in ski areas subject to change without notice. 


PROSPECT MOUNTAIN, P.O. Box 107, Bennington, Ver- 
mont. 802/442-2575. On Route 9, 8 miles east of Bennington. 
Base elevation 2200' with 650' vertical drop. Two T-Bars, 1 
ropę tow serve 2 novice, 7 intermediate, 1 expert trails and 
2 open slopes. Ski School with 6 instructors teaches American 
techniąue. All-day lift rates: adults, $5; juniors, $4. Cafeteria, 
ski shop, rentals, repairs. Prospect Mt. Ski Club Pageant, 
usually the end of March. Learn-to-Ski Weeks available; write 
for details. Accommodations for 50 within 1 mile, for 2000 
within 20 miles. For lodging information and reservations: 
Greater Bennington Association, Inc., Bennington, Vermont, 
802/442-5900. Snów reports: 802/442-2575. 

ROUND TOP MOUNTAIN, Plymouth Union, Vermont 
05057. 802/672-2010. On Route 100. Base elevation 1300' 
with 1250' vertical drop. One double chairlift, 1 T-Bar serve 
6 novice to expert trails and slopes. Ski School with 3 instruc¬ 
tors teaches American techniąue. All-day weekend lift rates: 
adults, $6.75; juniors, $5.25. Restaurant, ski shop, rentals, 
repairs. Nursery open weekends at moderate charge. Special 
Holiday Celebrations. Daily Standard races. Learn-to-Ski 
Weeks: write for rates and details. Accommodations for 400 
within 5 miles; for 2000 within 18 miles. For lodging informa¬ 
tion and snów reports: 802/672-3366. 

SNÓW VALLEY, Manchester, Vermont 05256. 802/362- 
1163. On Route 30, 7 miles east of Manchester. Base eleva- 
tion 2020' with 700' vertical drop. One T-Bar, 1 Pomalift 
serve 1 novice, 3 intermediate, 2 expert trails, 6 open slopes 
including 1 new mile-long novice slope and 1 cross-country 
trail. Ski School with 4 instructors teaches American tech- 
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nique. All-day lift rates: adults, $4.50; juniors, $3. Friday: 
Family Day, couple $5; children under 16, $2.50. Warming 
hut, cafeteria, ski shop, rentals, repairs, enlarged parking area. 
Learn-to-Ski Weeks: 5 days, 10 hours of lessons, unlimited 
use of lifts; write for rates. Accommodations for 2500 within 
15 miles. For lodging information and reservations: Chamber 
of Commerce, Manchester, Vermont 05255. 802/362-2100. 
Under new ownership. Snów reports: 802/362-1163 or 802/ 
824-6290. 


SONNENBERG (Sunny Mountain), Barnard, Vermont 05031. 
802/234-9874. One mile east of Barnard on the East Barnard 
Road. Base elevation 1600' with 500' vertical drop. Two Poma 
lifts serve 8 novice to expert trails with 40 acres of open 
slopes. Special area set aside for the beginning skier. Ski 
instruction teaches French Techniąue. Base Lodge with fire- 
places, cafeteria. Ticket sale limited to assure no wait skiing. 
Ali day weekend lift rates: Adults $4, Juniors $3. Accom¬ 
modations on the slopes at Sonnenberg Haus for 25 guests 
by reservation only. For lodging cali 802/234-9874 or Wood- 
stock Chamber of Commerce, Woodstock, Vermont 05091, 
802/457-2410. 

STOWE, Stowe, Vermont 05672. 802/253-7311. On Route 
108, 6 miles west of Stowe village. Two interconnected moun- 
tains. Base elevation 1550' with 2050' vertical drop. Three 
double chairlifts, 1 single chairlift, 3 T-Bars serve a network 
of 29 novice to expert trails and open slopes. 50 acres of open 
slopes covered by artificial snów making eąuipment. Ski 
School with over 50 instructors teaches modified American 
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techniąue. Single rides and books of tickets good on all lifts 
available. Five cafeterias, 2 snack bars, cocktail lounge with 
apres-ski entertainment, 3 ski shops, rentals, repairs. Baby 
sitters available. Sugar Slalom annually; Easter Paradę. Stand¬ 
ard giant slalom races every Wednesday. Learn-to-Ski Weeks: 
5 days, 10 hours of lessons, unlimited use of lifts; 7 days, 
14 hours of lessons, unlimited use of lifts; write for rates. 
Learn-to-Ski Weeks open only to guests of Stowe Area Asso- 
ciation member lodges. Accommodations for 3000 within 15 
minutes drive. For reservations and snów reports: Stowe Area 
Association, Stowe, Yermont 05672, 802/253-7321. 


STRATTON MOUNTAIN, Stratton Mountain, Vermont 
05155. 802/824-5537. Four miles off Route 30, 18 miles east 
of Manchester. Base elevation 2125' with 1725' vertical drop. 
Five double chairlifts, 2 T-Bars serve 9 novice, 7 intermediate, 
5 expert trails and 3 open slopes. Ski School with 40 instruc¬ 
tors teaches modified Austrian techniąue; special Nursery Ski 
School. Write for details and lift rates. Restaurant, cocktail 
lounge with apres-ski entertainment, cafeteria, ski shop, ren¬ 
tals, repairs. Nursery for children, 2-6, at moderate charge. 
Base lodge entertainment throughout the week. Easter Paradę. 
Standard weekly races; Ladies’ Day races, Men’s Day races 
scheduled weekly. Snowmaking covers 25 acres of open slopes. 
Learn-to-Ski Weeks available; write for rates. For lodging 
information and reservations: Chamber of Commerce, Man¬ 
chester, Vermont, 802/362-2100 or Green Mountain Resort 
Association, Bondville, Vermont, 802/824-5516. Snów re¬ 
ports: 802/824-5538. 




SUGARBUSH VALLEY, Warren, Vermont 05674. 802/496- 
3381. Between Warren and Waitsfield, 3 miles west of Route 
100. Base elevation 1625' with 2400' vertical drop. Gondola 
tramway, 4 double chairlifts, 1 T-Bar serve 9 novice, 10 inter- 
mediate, 9 expert trails and 15 acres of open slopes. Ski 
School with 23 instructors teaches modern American tech- 
nique. All-day lift rates: adults, $8, juniors, $4.50. Three res- 
taurants, cocktail lounge, ski shop, rentals, repairs, movies, 
sauna, swimming, skating. Accredited grade school and 
nursery for children of all ages, $1 an hour or $6 a day; 
tutoring available. Two miles of trails serviced by snow- 
making equipment. Learn-to-Ski Weeks: 5 days, 10 hours of 
lessons, unlimited use of lifts, adults, $35; juniors, $28. Ac- 
commodations for 2000 within 5 miles of area; for 7000 
within 23 miles. For lodging information and reservations: 
Sugarbush Valley Association, Warren, Vermont 05674, 802/ 
496-3381. Snów reports: 802/496-3381. 

SUICIDE SIX, P.O. Box 454, Woodstock, Vermont 05091. 
802/457-1329. One mile off Route 12, 3 miles north of Wood¬ 
stock. Base elevation 750' with 600' vertical drop. Two Poma- 
lifts serve 12 novice to expert trails and 80 acres of open 
slopes. Ski School with 1 instructor teaches French and modi- 
fied American techniques. All-day weekend lift rates, inter- 
changeable with Mt. Tom Ski Area: adults, $4.75; juniors, 
$3.50; single rides, 60tf. Cafeteria, ski shop. Time Trials every 
Sunday morning. Learn-to-Ski Weeks, good also at Mt. Tom: 
5 days, 10 hours of lessons, unlimited use of lifts, $25, with 
lodging included, $75. Accommodations for 200 within 1 
mile; for 400 within 10 miles. For lodging information and 


reservations: Chamber of Commerce, Woodstock, Vermont 
05091, 802/457-2410. Snów reports: 802/457-1481. 

WILDWOOD YALLEY, Morgan Center, Vermont 05854. 
802/895-2928. Two miles off Route 111 at Lakę Seymour. 
T-Bar services 5 novice to expert trails. Separate 6 acre begin- 
ner slope with ropę tow. Lodge accommodations for 60. 
Snack bar, ski shop, ski school, rentals, repairs. Relaxed family 
atmosphere. Moderate rates. 

JUDGEMENT RIDGE, Vershire, Vermont. One tow, 3 trails, 
large open slope, cottages and lodge, food. OVerland 5-3941. 
Reservations only. 

LIYING MEMORIAŁ PARK, Brattleboro, Vermont. One 
T-Bar, 1 trail, instruction, patrol and first aid, food. Open 
Mondays through Saturdays, 7:00 to 10:00 P.M.; Saturdays, 
morning and afternoon sessions; Sundays, afternoons only. 
Adults, $1.50 per session; juniors, 75tf per session. 

LYNDON OUTING CLUB, P.O. Box 737, Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont. 802/626-9876. One-half mile off Route 5, 1 4 mile east 
of Lyndonville. Open Saturdays, school holidays and from 
noon on Sundays; also Tuesday, Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings, from 7:00-10:00 P.M. Base elevation 800' with 800' 
vertical drop. One T-Bar, 1 ropę tow serve 200 acres of trails 
and open slopes. Three ski jumps. All-day lift rates: adults, 
$3; juniors, $1.50; lift rates, evenings: adults, $1; juniors, 
50tf. Warming hut, cafeteria. Washington’s Birthday Carnival 
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Week; Boy Scout Skioree usually lst weekend in March. Ac- 
commodations for 500 within 10 miles. Snów reports: 802/ 
626-9876. 


NORTHEAST SLOPES, East Corinth, Vermont. Two tows, 
slopes, patrol and first aid, food. Open weekends and school 
holidays. Rates: smali tow, $1 per day; large tow, $2 per day. 


SPRINGFIELD, Springfield, Vermont. One lighted tow, 1 
40 meter ski jump, slopes, shelter. 


UNDERHILL SKI BOWL, Underhill Center, Vermont. 
Family area, disc lift, ropę tow, shelter, food. Open weekends, 
holidays; floodlights for night skiing, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Open slopes, instruction. All-day lift rates: adults, $2.75; 
juniors, $2; night ratę, $2. 


Vermont is a pleasant and exciting mixture of friendly people, 
unlimited ski opportunities, and the wondrous beauty that 
each season so breathtakingly bestows over the beckoning 
countryside. Up-hill ski facilities throughout the State have 
a capacity of morę than 125,000 skiers per hour, and yet each 
area has retained its own distinct identity and uniąiie charm. 
Nestled in the valleys and around the base of each area, visi- 
tors will find a wide variety of inviting lodges and good food. 
Enjoy Vermont to the fullest by skiing here this winter. Let 
this guide be your passport to the finest winter vacation you 
have ever had. 
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Guide 
to vermoni 

Ski 

Lodgino 

The “Guide to Vermont Ski Lodging” has 
been compiled as a reader’s service from ques- 
tionnaires sent by Yermont Skiing to lodges 
throughout the State. 

A representative of Yermont Skiing has not 
visited each lodge but we do know that the vast 
majority are reputable establishments of high 
ąuality. Readers can be of assistance to us 
by advising Vermont Skiing Magazine of any 
complaints. 

The Guide gives price information and a brief 
description of each lodge listed. Please notę that 
on occasion prices are subject to change without 
advance notice. For complete details, write di- 
rectly to the lodges of particular interest. 


Southern Vermont 

Burrington Hill, Dutch Hill, Haystack, Hogback, 
Mt. Snów, Pine Top Ski Areas. 

BENNINGTON 

NEW ENGLANDER MOTOR INN, Bennington. 
802/442-6311. U.S. 7, 1V 4 mi. N. (220 N. Benn. 
Rd.) 43 units. Heritage Pancake House, Cock- 
tails. H/W heat Therm. Guest dial phones, Cable 
TV, coffee, 8 major Ski areas nearby, Rm. 
Porta-Sauna, Cribs. Tom Bluto, Mgr. Bob & 
Marie Condon Props. 

BRATTLEBORO 

DALEM’S CHALET, Center West Brattleboro, 
Tel. 254-4323. “The St. Moritz of the Green 
Mountains.” Modern Motel Units, excellent Res- 
taurant, Bar, Ratskeller, 25 min. to 4 major 
ski areas. Moderate prices. 

WEST DOVER 

SNÓW & SUN LODGE, West Dover, Vt. 802/ 
464-9377; 22 rooms most with bath; MAP $9 
-S14; lower weekdays. Dining rm. lounge rm 
w/TV, Rec. rm. one mile to ski areas. Box 35 IG. 

ABROAD MOTOR INN, West Dover, 802/464- 
3911. Deluxe Motel Units and rooms with con- 
necting bath. TV in every room. Also dorms. 
Continental cuisine. B.Y.O.B. Ski Week M.A.P. 
from $32.50—Daily from $7.50 

ENCORE at the slopes. New luxury lodge- 
indoor heated swimming pool. Enjoy truły lux- 


urious accommodations in spacious elegant 
rooms. View Mt. Snów and Carinthia slopes. 
Walk to both.Gourmet (menu) dining, “Diamond 
Bar” in the Act IV Cocktail Lounge, dancing, 
movies, color TV, sledding. SOCIALIZE: at the 
Fireside-Barside and Poolside. Reduced Midweek 
rates. Economy Ski Weeks. Write West Dover, 
Vermont. Tel. 802/464-3392. 

TAMARACK AT MT. SNOW-Modern lodge 
adjoining ski area offering gracious hospitality; 
superb cuisine; informal apres ski atmosphere. 
Ski Week packages. Midweek rates. Cali 802/ 
464-8850 or Write West Dover 7, Vermont. 

HIGHLANDER INN, 802/464-5112. High on 
ąuality, comfort and convenience. A new resort 
lodge right at Mount Snów. Magnificent views 
of mountain. Write for brochure or telephone. 
“It’s a Wee Bit Better.” 

WILMINGTON 

TRAIL’S END LODGE, 802/464-9396. Candle- 
hght dining on our own vegetables, home madę 
breads and soups, roasts and charcoal meats. 
Ali rooms and suites with bath. Comfort, fire- 
light, flowers, musie. Playroom, heated pool, 
tennis court. 

OLD ARK LODGE AND CHALETS, 802/464- 
8840. Family-style Skiweek Vacation. Day Nur- 
sery w/lunch, outside play, trips. Babysitting, 
cribs. Playroom, pets. New: 5-mi. X-C, Ski-doo 
trails. Children’s dinner at 6. Movies, activities 
afterwards. Rates for children, large families. 
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Family suites. Rustic lounge, huge fireplace. 
Friendly, homelike. Folders. Cap. 30. Adults: $7 
to $15; kids $4 to $9. In addition Eight Fully 
Eąuipped Family Vacation Homes. Adults $10 
to $12; kids $2 to $6. Pete and Bette Horton. 

DOVER-WILMINGTON VACATION COUNC1L 

FREE RESERVATION SERVICE 

Cali 802/464-3361 for Southern Vermont’s 80 
lodges in the “Valley of the Inns.” Serving 
Mount Snów, Haystack, Hogback, Burrington 
Hill, Carinthia and Dutch Hill. Write Wilming- 
ton, Vermont. 

Bromley, Magie Mt., Snów Valley, Strat ton 
Ski Areas. 

MANCHESTER 

HILLCREST INN, Manchester Depot, 802/362- 
2448. Informal, friendly. Finest food, comfort- 
able accommodations. Special “Learn to Ski” 
rates. Cellar Bar-you bring the “fixin’s” we 
provide the “mixin’s ’n nibblin’s.” Discotheąue 
dancing. BOBSLEDDER fun room—pocket bil- 
lards, slot-car racing, ASTROTURF putting 
green, table tennis, darts, card room. M.A.P.- 
$10.00 to $15.00. 

SKYLIGHT SKI LODGE, Manchester Depot, 
Vermont. Accommodates 50. Near Bromley, 
Magie, Stratton. Skiers’ atmosphere. Doubles, 
dorms, family bunkrooms. Set-ups. Den for danc¬ 
ing. Ski weeks. $8.50-$ 10.50 MAP. Jean & 
Frank Burns. 802/362-2566. 
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PERU 

WILEY INN on Bromley Mt., Peru, 05152. 802/ 
824-6600. Cap. 30. M.A.P. $9.50-$ 14.50. “Last 
Day Free” ski weeks. Setup bar. Gamę Room. 
Informal song fęsts with participating band. 

STRATTON 

STRATTON MOUNTAIN INN, 802/824-5571. 
M.A.P. $19 P.P. in double room, additional 
people in room $10; $12 bunk room. Cocktail 
lounge, dancing, entertainment, reereation room, 
television. 

LONDONDERRY 

BLUE GENTIAN LODGE on Magie Mountain, 
Londonderry: 802/824-5908. Walk to slopes. 
Country cooking-homemade breads—Candle- 
light buffetTuesdays. Family atmosphere. Mod- 
ified American $13-$ 18. Brochure. Beth & 
Harry Littleton. 

DOSTAL’S RESORT LODGE and CHAMOIS 
MOTOR LODGE at Magie Mountain, London¬ 
derry, Vt. 802/824-6700. 200 feet from slopes 
and lifts of Magie Mountain...only minutes away 
from Bromley and Stratton Ski Areas. 50 
deluxe rooms, American and Continental cuisine, 
Lounge, Gamerooms, etc. A touch of Austria in 
Southern Vermont. 

CHRISTIE INN-Unsurpassed accommodations 
at Magie Mountain. Excellent cuisine, rooms & 
roomettes can be combined for family privacy. 
Gamę room, “Bistro”, ski week rates, Modi- 
fied American Plan. 802/824-5504. 


CHALET SWISS LODGE on Magie Mountain. 
Spanking new motor lodge and restaurant. 
Accommodates 50. Deluxe units with private 
bath. Double rooms and bunk room. American 
Plan $12 to $18. Brochure. Reservations. 802/ 
824-3131. 

WESTON 

WESTON BOWL MILL, Route 100, Weston. 
Bowls, coffee tables, lazy Susans, cutting boards, 
etc., madę on premises. Factory prices. Art gal- 
lery in rear. Open for Skiers Daily 9-5; 
Sundays 12-4. 802/824-6219. 

JACK STRAW’S INN AT WESTON, Vt. 802/ 
824-5995. On Route 100. Famous for Apres 
Skiers. Lodging for 20-Public dining-“Tack 
Room” Tavern featuring informal entertain¬ 
ment ’round the piano. 

Ascutney, Mt. Tom, Okemo, Round Top, Sui- 
cide Six Ski Areas. 

LUDLOW 

LUDLOW LODGE, 98VS Main St., Ludlow, 
802/228-5671. Spendyour ski vacation with us. 
Five days, Sunday to Friday, for the price of 
four. Beautiful food, comfortable accommoda¬ 
tions, good company. 

SPRINGFIELD 

HOWARD JOHNSONA MOTOR LODGE, Spring- 
field, Yermont. Jct. Interstate 91, Exit 7; U.S. 




5, 11 and 106. One hour to 8 ski areas: Ascutney, 
Big Bromley, Okemo, Round Top, Killington, 
Magie Mt., Woodstock, Stratton. 802/885-4516. 
Stan and Helen Patch, Hosts. 

WINDSOR 

ASCUTNEY MT. SKI AREA CHALET apart- 
ments located at the base of the ski slopes. 
Open year ’round. Reasonable rates. Rented by 
the Day or Season. Ask about our all inclusive 
SKI WEEK packages. For further information 
write Box A, Windsor, Vermont or telephone 
802/484-7722. 

Birdseye, High Pond, Killington, Pico Peak 
Ski Areas 

BARNARD 

BARNARD VALLEY VIEW MOTEL. 802/ 
457-2123. 20 double rooms. Individually heat- 
ed-w.w. carpeting-ceramic tile baths & shower. 
Two double beds each room. Breakfast on pre- 
mises. Near all centrally located ski areas. Beau- 
tiful view of valley. Ken & Dot Barrett, Hosts. 

BRANDON 

BRANDON INN, Brandon, on Rt. 7-serves 
Killington, Pico, Snów Bowl, High Pond, Sugar- 
bush, Glen Ellen. Charming, one of Vermont’s 
finest. 60 rooms, fireplaces, dining rooms, cock¬ 
tail lounge, entertainment, Smorgasbord Sat. 
night. Ski wks. $37.50 to $65. Daily $8.50 
to $16.50 MAP. 802/247-5766. 


RUTLAND 

LONG TRAIL LODGE, Sherburne Pass, Rut- 
land. 802/773-6310. Overlooks Pico. lifts, one 
mile to Killington Access. Luxury suites, cha- 
let guest rooms with bath and dorms for 95 
capacity. BYOB. Fireside Fun, Big Breakfasts- 
Excellent Dinners. AAA & Mobil Guide. 

HOTEL BARDWELL AND MOTOR INN, 802/ 
773-3341. $4.50-$6.50 single; $10-$13 double; 
EP. 100 rooms. Special group rates available. 
Ski Weekend Special, $21.50, includes accommo- 
dations, two breakfasts and one dinner. Cock¬ 
tail lounge, piano player, dance floor. For 
everyone. 

SUN-SET MOTEL, U.S. 7S in Rutland. 802/ 
773-2784. Restaurant, cocktail lounge. Room 
Phones, TV, Individual Heat, Tub-Shower, Fire- 
place-lounge. In the center of New England’s 
Great ski area-Killington, Pico, Okemo. Ski 
Group Rates. 

KILLINGTON 

CHALET INTERNATIONAL 802/422-3481. 
Charming Chalet, all rooms priv. Bath, Fire- 
place lounge, set-up bars, dining by candle- 
light, delightful Atmosphere, Wi mi. Lift, 
Sauna, $11.50-$ 14.50. Special Ski Week- 
$45-$58. 

KILLINGTON SKI AREA LODGING BUREAU. 
802/422-3333. One cali for free service to lo- 
cate lodging from the many lodges listing with 
us. All types of accommodations and plans 
available. 


KILLINGTON SKI AREA RESTAURANTS 
AND LOUNGE. Complete facilities for every- 
thing from fast service lines to leisurely fine 
dining. All legał beverages available in dining 
and lounge areas. Excellent cuisine. 

CHITTENDEN 

MOUNTAIN TOP INN AND APPLE HILL SKI 
AREA, 802/483-2311. Capacity 180. Inn, cot- 
tages and dorm. Rooms with private bath. 
Breakfast and dinner, $12 to $22. Dorm $8. 
to $10. Lounges. Ski-doos available. Sleighing 
and skating. Headąuarters Ski Touring Council, 
Family Workshop Meeting, January 20, 21 
and 22. 


Middlebury Snów Bowl, Northeast Slopes, Pin- 
nacle Ski Areas. 

BRISTOL 

SCOTSMONS MTR. LODGE, Rt. 17, Bristol, 
Vermont. 802/673-5511. Groups solicited. Am. 
or European Plans-Family units-Centrally lo¬ 
cated for Sugarbush, Glen Ellen, Mad River. 

NEW HAVEN 

NEW HAVEN MOTEL, Vergennes, 802/877- 
2956. $8.50 to $12.-double. Television, tele- 
phones, heat, room coffee. Breakfast Shop.. 
Car plug-ins. U.S. 7 between Vt. 17 and junc- 
tion of 22A and 7. 
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Northern Vermont 

Glen Ellen, Mad River, Sugarbush Ski Areas 

WAITSFIELD 

KNOLL FARM INN, Fayston, RFD, Waitsfield, 
802/496-3939. Capacity 14. $7. to $12. includ- 
ing meals. Comfortable farmhouse, skating pond, 
farm animals, good family-style meals. Owners 
Frank and Ann Day are ski instructors. 

THE INN AT GLEN ELLEN, Waitsfield. 802/ 
496-2501. At the base of Glen Ellen Ski Area. 
Superb modem inn accommodating lOOguests, 
balconies, elegant dining room, lounges, salon, 
entertainment $16-$25 MAP a person. Ski Weeks. 

THE CARPENTER FARM, a uniąue combi- 
nation ski lodge-dairy farm welcomes ski clubs, 
families. Privates to dorms, hot showers. Fam¬ 
ily style meals, homemade breads, jams, relishes. 
Capacity 90. Rates $8-$15. Moretown, Vermont. 
802/496-3433. 

ORR’S ARK. Private and family rooms with 
bath. Also dorms. Capacity 40. Lounge with 
fireplace and set-up bar. Home-cooked family 
style meals. Rates for clubs. 10% discount 
for 7 days. Rates $7-$ 12, AP. Stanley and 
Eleanor Orr, Waitsfield, Vt. 802/496-3875. 

KEEP VERMONT 
BEAUTIFUL 
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Bolton Valley, Madonna Mt., Mt. Mansfield & 
Underhill Ski Areas. 

BURLINGTON 

BEL-AIRE MOTEL, 111 Shelburne Street, 802/ 
863-3116 on Rte 7, Vi mile north of Interstate 
89—15 miles Bolton Valley-40 miles Stowe 
and Madonna. $10-$24.00 depending on number 
of occupants.TV, Family units, EP.Member A A A. 

JEFFERSONVILLE 

STERLING MEADOW VILLAGE, Robert Pat- 
terson, Mgr. 802/644-2202 or 8849. Jefferson- 
ville, Vt. Modern, furnished, housekeeping chalet 
apartments in the village at Madonna Mountain, 
only a 2 minutę walk from the chairlift, 10 
units, including 2 bedrooms, one bedroom and 
efficiencies. Electric heat, fireplaces. For rent 
day, week, month or season. Total beds-40. 
Rates on reąuest 

STOWE 

GOLDEN EAGLE MOTEL, Rt. 108, Stowe. A 
resort motel facing Mt. Mansfield. New Colo- 
nial Coffee Shop. Gamę Room & Lounge. 
Weekly Entertainment. Large, ąuiet rooms, fuli 
baths, Ind. heat. Room phones, T.V. Efficiency 
apartments with fireplace or sauna, some color 
T.V. Special Ski Week Package. Daily Rates: 
14-18 Double Occupancy. A.A.A. Credit Cards. 
Superior. Capacity 70. Write Herb Hillman, 
Owner-Mgr. or phone 802/253-4811. 


SCANDINAVIA INN & CHALETS, Stowe. 
Famous Finnish Sauna, intimate atmosphere, 
friendly fireplaces, Continental cuisine. Stereo- 
TV lounge, BYOB, complimentary apres-ski 
snacks, gamę room. $10.50-$ 16 MAP. Chalets 
for 4-10. 802/253-7792. 

SPRUCE POND INN AND MOTEL, 802/253- 
7251. MAP and EP rates available as well as 
Special 5- and 7-day Ski Week Plans; family 
suites. Fine inn and motel accommodations 
featuring ąuality home-cooking. BYOB bar, 
lounge, fireplace, ice skating. 

STOWE-AWAY LODGE, Stowe, 80^2/253-8972. 
$9-$12 MAP. Private Baths. Special Ski Week 
$40-$55. Fireplace lounge, set-up bar. Friendly 
atmosphere. One of Stowe’s original ski lodges. 
Excellent food. Capacity 30. Bob McKee, Host 
& Ski Instructor. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN INN & MOTEL, Stowe. 
802/253-7301. 51 rooms with bath. Guest dial 
phones. Dorms. Best New England food—dozen 
dinner choices. Whip Lounge. Gamę room. Ski 
room. $14-$22 MAP. Also special Ski Week 
rates. Parker Perry, Host 

YODLER MOTOR INN, Mountain Rd. 802/ 
253-7308. Stowe’s newest motel rooms plus 
original lodge with warm colonial atmosphere. 
Large lounges, recreation rooms, famous hors- 
d’oeuvres and food. $10.50-$ 17.00 MAP. Spe¬ 
cial ski week rates. Cap. 100. 
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TRAPP FAMILY LODGE, Stowe, 802/253- 
7545. Thirty-five units. Viennese-American cui- 
sine. Tyrolean lounge. Outdoor swimming pool. 
Riding stable. Beautiful trails for hiking. Snow- 
shoeing and cross-country skiing. 4 miles from 
Stowe village. 

ALPINE MOTOR LODGE-Rt. 108 facing Mt. 
Mansfield. Top AAA comfort with congenial 
Ski-Lodge living. New Balcony Wing. Candle- 
light Gourmet Meals, Fireplaces, Set-up Bar, 
Gamę Room. Special Ski Weeks. $12-$ 18 Mod. 
AP. Cap. 65. Nick Mara, 802/253-7700. 

WATERBURY 

GATEWAY MOTEL, Rt. 2, 73 S. Main St. 
Vacation crossroads of Vermont, within 10 min. 
of Stowe, Bolton Valley, Sugarbush. 22 Unit 
AAA motel, indiv. cont. heat, TV. Dbl. $10- 
$12; $2 extra pp. Ski week rates. Charles & 
Ann Izor. 802/244-8984. 

Burkę Mt., Wiłdwood Valley Ski Areas 

MORGAN CENTER 

WIŁDWOOD VALLEY, Morgan Ctr., 802/895- 
2928. Resort with relaxed skiing on own trails. 
Separate beginner slope. Lodge American Plan 
$13-$ 15. Reduced weekly and family rates. 
Snack bar, ski shop, rentals and repairs. 


Jay Peak Ski Area 

MONTGOMERY 

WEDEL-INN, Montgomery Center 05471. 802/ 
326-4545. Ten minutes from Jay Peak. Gamę 
Room, TV & Party Lounges, four fireplaces, 
fully licensed, private baths. MAP, Ski Clinic, 
Moderate rates. 
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Vermont Ski Shops Association 
members are locałed near all 
major Yermont ski areas. 
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AN 

INTRODUCTION 

TO 
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You probably know some of us, as individual 
shops. Now we speak as a family . . . leading 
Vermont ski shops, associated to serve skiers. 
Ours are the serious ski shops. We go to 
great effort to seek the best in ski eąuip- 
ment and clothing from all over the world. 
We offer the finest brands in equipment 
and clothing, and althoiigh we carry top lines, 
we also offer good, moderately-priced eąuip- 
ment when we consider it a sound invest- 
ment for you. Our prices are competitive, 
our service is unsurpassed. All members are 
skilled in fitting and servicing all eąuipment. 
You can rent from us, too. One of our primary 
concerns is convenience for you; that’s why 
weYe pleased to offer you any advice or 
information available to us and gathered 
through years of experience. WeYe open when 
you need us, and weYe located where we can 
serve you, the skier . . . near all the major 
Yermont ski areas. 








HERE'S WHAT YOU CAN EXPECT TO FIND AT YERMONT SKI SHOP MEMBER SHOPS 


BRANDS... the very finest . . . names respected by 
skiers the world over, whether in professional or medium 
price categories . . . everything that will enhance skiers’ 
enjoyment and develop their skills. Our stocks are compre- 
hensive, but our biggest seller is ąuality. 

CLOTHING . . • For some time, fashion reporters have 
asked US what the ski styles are going to be. We can show 
you the coming ski fashions from our stocks of both domestic 
and imported ski wear. 

Morę than that, we can coordinate accessories. This alone 
can save the discriminating skier hours of shopping time. 
We all belieye that ski clothing should be functional as 
we 11 as smart. 

PROFESSIONAL SKILLS . . • The proper boots, skis, 
and poles are most important. We are leaders in the art of 
fitting boots. We are leaders in the art of individual selection 
of skis and poles for you. Only people who know skiing can 
be of such service, and all our members do. Although each 
shop preserves its individual personality, interchange of 
ideas keeps service and ąuality consistent throughout the 
Association. Eąuipment purchased in one of our member 
shops can be skillfully repaired in another. The left hand 
always knows what the right hand is doing! 


RENTALS • • . Most Vermont Ski Shops are accustomed to 
renting fine skis, boots, poles, and other ski eąuipment. We 
have excellent stocks, but advise reservations to insure 
getting just what you want. Many of our shops are open late 
Friday evenings to deliver your rentals . . . and save your 
time on the weekend. Renting skis gives you the opportunity 
to decide just which ski is right for you before you make a 
major investment. 

SKI SHOP SERVICES ... This is important! We 
know what works best in action. Our mechanics are profes- 
sionals who understand the importance of their work. Your 
bindings will be installed ąuickly and expertly. Many of our 
members are open long hours to serve you. Morę than that, 
when your skis bear our Vermont Ski Shops emblem, you 
may be assured of VIP treatment. 


ACCESSORIES .. . Most people rarely go off on a trip 
without forgetting something. Goggles to protect against 
stinging winds . . . wax for your skis . . . extra mitts . . . good 
warm caps or knitted masks. Or perhaps you lose your boot 
press . . . break a pole. Vermont Ski Shops are stocked with a 
wide variety of miscellaneous eąuipment and handy extras 
to assure you a successful skiing trip. 
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WHY 

YOU SHOULD 
MAKE YOUR 
PURCHASES 
AT 
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UNDERSTANDING ... It is no simple task to understand 
the multiplicity of ski eąuipment now on the market. Nor is it 
easy to realize the demands that mountain weather and ski 
activity place on eąuipment and clothing. We are skiers our- 
selves, and we devote our fuli time to seeing that we offer only 
brands that are RIGHT . .. in fashion and function. 


GMJALITY . . . Skiing is strenuous. Your skis, poles, and 
boots must take a great deal of wear and tear, and your 
clothing must be able to take the stress and strain that comes 
with so much activity. Winter conditions are demanding, too, 
on materials and workmanship. Quality in eąuipment and 
clothing is the answer to these demands. With fair prices in 
either the professional or moderate rangę, we insist on top 
ąuality in whatever we sell. 


AVAILABILITY. . • Our shops are easy to reach, near well- 
known ski areas. Parking is convenient. You save time. Stocks 
are complete. You need not shop a dozen places to find what you 
want. It’s right there waiting for you. Purchases can be delivered 
the same day, even when bindings must be installed on skis. 
Skilled mechanics do the job, right, and ąuickly . . . and you don’t 
have to fight city traffic! And we’re open long hours, weekends . . . 
when you need us! 







TRY BEFORE YOU BUY... You can rent or bor- 
row skis and other eąuipment at almost all our member 
shops. Try them out before you invest —we believe this 
is only good sense. Cali one of our shops to reserve your 
rentals and they can be ready for you. We are pleased to 
help you in your selections and fittings in order that you 
may get the most out of your rentals and become familiar 
with what type of eąuipment will suit you best when it 
comes time to make your important investment. 

NO SALES TAX .. • Our prices are competitive. 
Better than that, there is no sales tax in Vermont! This 
means a tidy saving for those who shop where purchases 
are taxed. Our shops carry all the best ąuality domestic 
and imported eąuipment and skiwear you find elsewhere 
. . . so “No Sales Tax” means better buys on all your 
skiing necessities. 

VERMONT SKI SHOPS EMBLEM ASSURES 
SERVICE . . . When you buy skis from one of our mem- 
bers, our emblem is attached. Then, whenever you wish 
service, you can go to ANY Vermont Ski Shops member 
and be given the VIP treatment for regular customers! If 
you break a ski or a pole, damage a boot . . . you can get 
the service and repairs necessary because our emblem is 
an indication that you look for and deserve only the best. 
The emblem assures you prompt and competent service 
at all major ski areas in Yermont. 


ADVICE, SERVICE AND INFORMATION . . . 

are gladly given. We all believe it’s important. We’re 
enthusiastic about our sport and our State, and we’re 
glad to be of help! We needed help when we began to 
ski, too . . . so all our members are pleased to share with 
you the knowledge and experience we’ve gained over the 
years. Feel free to drop in for a chat. 

CREDIT CARDS • • • Most Vermont Ski Shops mem¬ 
bers will honor American Express and other credit cards. 
You can charge any of the fine eąuipment and ski fashions 
you purchase to your credit card, and save your money 
for lift tickets! 

SNÓW CONDITIONS . . . Stop in and see us. Any 
of our members will be glad to give you information on 
the latest snów reports, and advice on where skiing is 
best at the moment. Our grapevine is pretty reliable, and 
we’ll be happy to let you in on the latest! 

YOU CAN'T MATCH VERMONT ... for the finest 
skiing in the Eastern half of the United States . . . for the 
friendliness of its people ... for the unparalleled beauty 
that bids you return again and again. Up-hill ski facilities 
throughout Vermont have a capacity of morę than 100,000 
skiers per hour, and yet each area has retained its own dis- 
tinct identity and uniąue charm. Enjoy Vermont to the 
fullest by skiing with us this winter. 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE YERMONT SKI SHOPS ASSOCIATION 



THE ALPINE SHOP, So. Burlington, Vt. 

THE BASIN SKI SHOP, INC., Killington, Vt. 

BROMLEY SHOP, Peru, Vt. 

HAYSTACK SKI SHOP, Wilmington, Vt. 

KILLINGTON SKI SHOPS, Killington, Vt. 

LINDHOLM SPORTS CENTER, Rutlond, Vt. 

MANSFIELD SPORT SHOPS, Stowe, Vt. 

NORSE HOUSE, at Glen Ellen, Stratton Mt., Manchester, Vt. 
PETER GLENN SKI SHOPS, Montpelier, Mad River, Bolton, 
H. E. SHAW SPORTS SHOP, Stowe, Vt. Vt. 

THE SKI SHOP, INC., Burlington, Vt. 

SLALOM SHOPS, Newport, Montgomery Ctr., Jay Peak, Vt. 
THE SNO SHOPPE, West Dover, Vt. 

SOUTHWORTH S SKI SHOP, Killington, Vt. 

MOUNT SNÓW SKI SHOPS, West Dover, Vt. 

STREETER & OUARLES Ltd., Inc., Stowe, Vt. 

VILLAGE SKI SHOP, Stowe, Vt. 

WENDY-S SKI SHOP, Manchester Center, Vt. 

WILSON SPORTS EOUIPMENT CO., INC., Rutland, Vt. 
WOOD'S SPORTING GOODS, Burlington, Vt. 

VALLEY SPORT SHOP, Wilmington, Vt. 
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MILES TO SKI AREAS 


MILES 

TO 

SKI 

(Approx.)* 

Albany 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Hartford 

Montreal 

New Haven 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Providence 

Springfield 

aj 

0) 

o 

£ 

Barre 

168 

185 

609 

209 

141 

249 

312 

379 

212 

176 

171 

Bennington 

38 

137 

508 

105 

223 

145 

192 

267 

150 

81 

109 

Brandon 

119 

182 

550 

172 

142 

194 

241 

354 

209 

149 

168 

Brattleboro 

79 

105 

549 

113 

240 

153 

233 

308 

109 

90 

68 

Burlington 

145 

222 

563 

220 

97 

265 

299 

369 

244 

197 

203 

East Burkę 

208 

201 

651 

228 

166 

268 

370 

445 

262 

203 

221 

East Corinth 

170 

137 

647 

197 

178 

237 

308 

433 

205 

174 

164 

Fayston 

161 

209 

576 

217 

129 

257 

295 

375 

208 

194 

167 

Heartwellville 

53 

145 

553 

107 

253 

131 

189 

293 

132 

80 

91 

Jeffersonville 

173 

229 

607 

243 

92 

280 

340 

412 

288 

220 

247 

Ludlow 

119 

139 

542 

200 

189 

240 

277 

312 

153 

145 

117 

Lyndonville 

204 

201 

650 

223 

164 

263 

365 

440 

226 

270 

185 

Manchester 

61 

152 

531 

160 

200 

200 

215 

290 

156 

137 

113 

Middlebury 

116 

202 

576 

227 

133 

267 

283 

353 

208 

200 

167 

Montpelier 

170 

184 

601 

197 

132 

237 

316 

386 

216 

174 

175 

North Troy 

215 

264 

685 

286 

85 

326 

400 

442 

295 

266 

254 

Rutland 

103 

158 

543 

151 

166 

191 

250 

320 

175 

130 

134 

Sherburne 

114 

134 

567 

127 

183 

167 

274 

343 

187 

150 

146 

Springfield 

100 

100 

568 

151 

206 

197 

267 

327 

147 

130 

106 

Stowe 

181 

211 

572 

226 

115 

266 

323 

413 

238 

203 

197 

Underhill 

157 

231 

597 

243 

116 

283 

317 

385 

262 

220 

221 

Warren 

142 

189 

586 

206 

135 

246 

299 

371 

227 

186 

185 

West Dover 

78 

137 

516 

110 

248 

148 

218 

333 

131 

108 

90 

White River 

131 

128 

580 

148 

188 

188 

266 

352 

165 

127 

124 

Whitingham 

89 

154 

518 

98 

221 

136 

253 

295 

141 

73 

100 

Windsor 

110 

128 

580 

133 

203 

173 

283 

345 

»r < 

112 

83 

Woodstock 

116 

142 

566 

160 

189 

233 

319 

348 

160 

170 

111 

*Mileages courtesy Automobile Club of Yermont. 
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LISTEN TO SKI REPORTS 

Here is a listing of radio and television stations throughout 
Vermont where you can pick up the latest snów reports 
regularly. Keep this directory with you while driving or 
staying in Vermont during the wintertime. 

STATION FREOUENCY 

WSNO Barre . 1450 

WBTN Bennington .1370 

WTSA Brattleboro .1450 

WKVT Brattleboro .1490 

WVMT Burlington . 620 

WJOY Burlington .1230 

WDOT Burlington .1400 

WDEY Waterbury . 550 

WSYB Rutland . 1380 

WHWB Rutland .1000 

WWSR St. Albans .1420 

WTWN St. Johnsbury .1340 

WSKI Montpelier & Barre .1240 

WIKĘ Newport . 1490 

WCFR Springfield .1480 

WJOY-FM Burlington .98.9 Mes 

WCAX-TV Burlington .Channel 3 

WFAD Middlebury .....1490 

WNHY Wbite River Junction . 910 
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RIVER OR HILL LOCATIONS, 

ALL WITH LOVELY VIEWS, 

ARE MATEI) WITH SIMPLE 
DESIGNS IN THESE 

Houses for Mountainside Living 

Story and photographs by 

FLETCHER MANLEY, JR. 


The Harry Larsen house, ahove, 
ticar Mt. Mansfield, designed by 
Lawrence Hess originally as a second 
home, sińce lias been deueloped for the 
childrens use of the basement, with a 
sleeping loft and master bedroom added. 
Both interior and exterior are oj old 
weathered barn siding, whichforms a 
background for the Larsen s furnishings 
(i largely Norwegian) and helps the house 
blend with the mountainside on which it 
was built. Large Windows are placed only 
where a spectacular uiew demands them. 


S ki Architecture” as a name for certain types of 
buildings is perhaps as ąuestionable as “beach archi¬ 
tecture” applied to others. But it is a convenient label to 
attach to the numerous homes and hostelries, primary or 
secondary, being built at an ever-increasing ratę at or near 
Vermont’s numerous ski areas. 

In America, the word “skiing” at one time was synony- 
mous with Switzerland, Austria and Scandinavia. Ski lodges 
and homes usually were built in Alpine fashion to conjure 
up for the occupant an association or feeling of authenticity. 

But with skiing’s tremendous inerease in popularity, 
especially sińce 1960, in the development of American ski- 
wear, products, and techniąues, people have felt it less 
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necessary to aflect Alpinism. This attitude is strongly 
manifested in the Americanization of ski architecture. 

The steep-sloped roofs and gingerbread filigree have 
gradually given way to a liberał use of shingled walls and 
roofs, laminated beams, massive glass Windows, siding of 
barnboards and other local materials. The Old World 
heritage is often still obvious but is now pleasantly blended 
with morę indigenous forms and contemporary styles. 


To build for his family a three 
bedroom vacation korne in Waitsfeld, 
Robert Burley designed, at left, a cross 
between an A-f ranie and an Adirondack 
lean-to. One large glass area, to take 
advantage of the view, suggested the 
ktiee-braced openings used on old Vermont 
farm buildings. The walls tik inward, 
reducing roof area and allowing extra 
space inside. The roof, pitching also 
front and back, and the walls, are shingle. 

Inside materials are simple, too. Walls 
are vertical white boards and lower floors, 


























stained dark, run the same direction as the 
exterior deck, which continues toward the 
back hillside to a long bench. 

A utility core pisually dipides the 
cooking from Iwing section. Dining and 
liuing areas open to each other for a 
feeling of space. The smali bunkroom and 
guest bedroom sills are Iow enough tliat 
you can lie in bed and look out at the 
hillside. 

The Robert Verdi ski house, abope, 
also designed by Burley, conforms to a 




narrow ridge parallel to the Mad River. 

A series of wood-metal trusses supported 
on top of the ridge extend toward the 
river and road on each side. House ipalls 
serve as trusses, too, so all foundations are 
on the rock area. Steps lead up the rock 
to the upper level entry and direct access 
to lipingroom, kitchen, bathrooms and 
guest rooms. A third of the living and 
dining rooms, dipided by a pit-type 
fireplace, is sunken toward the glass 
facaded view of the river. Grey-tinted 
glass, creosoted walls, and black painted 
structural beams reflect an old iron-truss 
bridge that crosses the river to the site. 


Birkenhaus, helów, at Stratton 
Mountain, was designed by E. H. & 

M. K. Hunter as a smali, intimate 
guesthouse in the European tradition. 

The entry pestibule is equipped with 
benches and racks. Between the desk and 
stairs leading up to the lipitig area is a 
smali diningroom. The lipingrooms 
floor-to-ceiling window opens onto a 
sundeck and the slopes. 

Stairs from the liuingroom lead to a 
balcony hallway and bedrooms beyond. 
Above the masonry ground floor it is 
timber construction, with redwood exterior 
and basswood inside. 



































Above, dawn in Hartford, by Hanson Carroll 
Riglit, West Rwcr at Dummcrston, I7J0HN Harris 


It 5 liy pCI^łlCipS) to yearn for bright, cloudless days without end, 

jor an infimty of comfort. Yet it’s not Sunshme, U.S.A. 
that stays in ones heart. It’s the gran hills 
oj Ireland glimpsed through mist, a storni gathering over the 

Dakota wheatfields, the last golden light on the Tuscan luli s. 

In Vermont these moments of remembered light come most often in Winter. 
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Left, ncar Western, by Bullaty-Lomeo 
Below, West Biirnet jt 20 belou>, 
by Carsten W. Johnson 
Ovcr\caf, Mt. Mansfield front RulimonJ 
by Bullaty-Lomeo 




:% 




The ice and frosty cold of a rwer at dawn is sujfuscd with 
a faint warmth. The next day the cloud-screened sun turns 
the landscapes color and the new snowfall 
to soft blue-greens, all muted tones. 
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On another dcty thc piercing snns Jirst rays strike on a chilled ualley farm, 
and bring wit h it restored life and color to the Arctic cold. 

In łatę aftcrnoon, whcn blue shadows fil thc valkys, 

a rosy fow scttlcs uyon Mt. Mansfeld’s wlntc bulk. 









































Part oj tlić Vermont Winter s charm Ucs in tlie succcssion ofh^ht and colors, 

each new day presenting the possibility of a dijferent world outside. 
The landscape is soft and hushed under the new, drwing snów. Th en it clears, 

and the heavy clouds add drania to the new whiteness. 
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Banks of hcavy snowclouds cling to the upper mountams. 

Herc its still snowing, and the sun, striking through blue pockets, 
etches the newlysprmkled udlage in shadow blue. 
Winds from the west will come, 

preparing the mountains mantle for a gol den sunset. 







Atawc, Rowtc 7 ncar Wallingford, 
by Carsten W. Johnson 
Right, Wata-bury Center, 
by Palline Craig 
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The day’s end in Winter sometimes hnngs a beauty not ezperienced agam for years. 

These are moments to be treasured, to tide one over 
the duli and somber tomorrows which may come. 

Left, Lakę Champlain at Shclburne, 

by Clyde H. Smith ]\[pt SO far ullCad, tllOUgh, thdt OHC 15 HOt Stimd W thoUgkt, 

Above, Icing, WooJstock, . . ^ , f C ' 

by Fred Wood is the growing warmtn and gran oj Spring. 
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FOR FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS 
THE STEAM TRAINS RAN 
THE ALMOST FOURTEEN MILES 
FROM WHITE RIVER JUNCTION 

Over the Hills to WoodstocK 

by EDGAR T. MEAD, JR. 


T he idea of building a railroad from 
White River Junction to Woodstock 
arose partly from a local contagion of the 
national fever for railroad-building that 
became epidemie in the U.S. in the genera- 
tion prior to the Civil War. Partly, though, 
it was a smali by-product of a grandiose 
scheme: a projected transcontinental rail¬ 
road from Portland, Me., across Vermont, 
to “all the West. . . 

The splendid coast-to-coast scheme 
simmered for years. At length, on October 
30, 1863, a tiny segment, the Woodstock 
Railroad Company, was incorporated. Its 
surveyed route was 13.88 miles long. But 
local and national economic anemia re- 
tarded the project’s growth. It did not 
truły come alive until twelve years later. 

There was jubilation in the Ottauąue- 
chee Valley (and vast relief in the hearts of 
bondholders) when, on May 20, 1875, the 
first 56-lb. iron raił was spiked in place at 
White River Junction. Betting now held 
that the trains would reach Quechee by 
mid-July, and Woodstock by the first of 
September . . . wondrous to behold, the 
railroad was becoming a reality. 

Its most striking feature, the lofty 
bridge over Quechee Gorge, took shape 
with surprising speed that summer, and 
immediately became a Vermont wonder, 
whose exact height above water level—163 
feet—could soon be ąuoted by every 
schoolchild in the State as readily as the 
height of Niagara Falls. . . . 

The generał contractor had found a 
superior builder of covered bridges, R.E. 
Peabody of Groton, Vermont, to do the 
historie job. Peabody’s procedurę was 
first to erect a great wooden “false 
bridge,” a spiderweb trestle 135 feet high, 
its legs planted firmly on the chasm floor. 
Atop the false bridge, a closed-in lattice 
bridge, consisting of prefabricated pieces, 
was to be erected in such a way that trains 
would run across the top of it. The struc- 
ture would measure 280 feet from end to 
end. 


Prefabricated, numbered parts of the 
bridge were delivered to the rim of the 
chasm soon after the first construction 
train reached there, on July 24, 1875. It 
then took only about three weeks to bolt 
the bridge together. 

The first official train, drawn by the old 
woodburner “Winooski,” crept cautiously 
across the already famous structure on 
August 12, 1875. Hundreds of observers 
watched in fascination, for a good many 
of them had the feeling that the 56-lb. iron 
rails had been spiked to mismated match- 
wood. The bridge held, however. In fact, 
it gave no morę than a ąuarter of an inch 
under the weight of the train. . . . 

On successive weekends, as many as a 
thousand spectators gathered at the bridge 


to watch regular trains cross it. Their 
excitement was greatly enhanced by vol- 
untary daredevil performances by a young 
French bridge worker by the name of 
Philo Carpentier. His love of an audience 
led him to perform daily headstands on 
the trestle during the noon hour. For the 
larger gatherings on weekends, he soon 
conceived an even morę spectacular stunt. 
He first trimmed the limbs off a pine tree 
that stood close to the bridge, then 
climbed it and sawed off the top at a point 
where it was about four inches in diam- 
eter. Thereafter, Fearless Philo would 
do headstands on the treetop, kicking his 
heels in the air. At this precarious, 190-ft. 
height, it was reported, he “enjoyed him- 
self morę than anyone else.” Popular legend 


■ „ 
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The second No. 1 “A. G. Dcwey /’ a wood burning locomotwc, poscd for her portrait after coming 
from the Connecticut & Passumpsic Railroad. Opposite, “The Winooski” gingerly tested the new 
bridge, 163 feet aboue rocky Quechce Gorge . 
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adds that on the occasion of his first head- 
stand, all his pocket silver fell out into the 
gorge far below. . . . 

Aside from the usual washouts and 
snowstorms, life on the railroad soon 
settled into a busy routine of two round 
trips a day, connecting with various 
through trains at the Junction. Excursions 
were an important source of revenue al- 
most from the beginning, however. In 
August, 1876, the railroad ran a trip to 
Newport, Vermont, starting from Wood- 
stock at 6:15 a.m. and returning at 10 p.m. 
The passengers presumably were thor- 
oughly exhausted by then, but out of 
pocket only $2.50 apiece, which included 
the price of a steamer ride on Lakę 
Memphremagog to Owl’s Head and back. 
Other railroad junkets were madę to at- 
tend the Bethel Fair, the Republican and 
Democratic district conventions, an anni- 
versary service for the current Pope, fire- 
works displays, concerts at Hanover, 
N.H., New Year’s Eve parties in White 
River Junction, church meetings, and 
circuses. There was once a special excur- 
sion to Windsor to hear Henry Ward 
Beecher preach. . . . 

In 1883, the Woodstock Railroad was 
able to obtain a nationally renowned pres- 
ident, Frederick Billings. Then 60, Bill- 
ings had previously distinguished himself 
as a lawyer and as head of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. He had successfully com- 
pleted the construction of the Northern 
Pacific, and Billings, Montana, was named 
for him. He had been born in Royalton, 
Vermont, however, and after strenuous 
executive years in New York City, he 
yearned for Vermont. Billings loved 
Woodstock with deep admiration, and in 
1869 had bought the Marsh estate at the 
foot of Mt. Tom. He now returned to 
Woodstock to stay. 

Billings had long been attracting busi¬ 
ness and social friends from New York 
City to Woodstock. In fact, the age of 
miracles had seemed very close when, on 
July 19, 1877, he had traveled northward 
by railroad with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen from Manhattan and had madę 
the daytime journey in the record time of 
nine hours, 48 minutes. The trip between 
the Junction and Woodstock was ticked 
off in 29 minutes. Mr. Billings broke his 
own record a few years later, when he 
hired a special train and did that last lap 
of 14 miles in 25 minutes. 

Under Frederick Billings’ direction, the 
Woodstock linę continued to prosper, but 
not to the fuli extent that its enthusiastic 
promoters had envisioned. . . . The bonds 
were due on April 15,1890, and there were 
no reserve or sinking funds to pay them 



The yeteran “Winooski” occupied her declining years 
in the ’ 70s trestle-jilling below Shallies Hill. 
In circle portrait the “Gerty Buck /’ selj-propelled 
inspection car, sets oj] on a gay outing. 
At right, a blizzard adds its challenge to the 
usual hazards encountered at Shallies Hill. 


This article is excerpted with the kind 
permission of the author and the publisher 
from the book of the same title 
just published by The Stephen Greene Press, 
Brattleboro, Yermont. 



off. As a result, the bondholders peti- 
tioned the Court of Chancery to permit a 
foreclosure on their behalf, washing out 
the old common stock and substituting 
new common for the old bonds. 

On July 1, 1890, the old Woodstock 
Railroad Company gave up the corporate 
ghost and became the Woodstock Rail- 
way. . . . 

It was a period when Woodstock be¬ 
came morę than ever renowned as a gen- 


teel resort. Twelve-wheel Pullmans and 
parlor cars from New York and Boston 
proceeded over the 14 miles of well-main- 
tained track, transporting fashionable 
cargoes of gentlemen and their families to 
the Woodstock Inn and to various estates 
and guesthouses of the vicinity. It was a 
period of sumptuous Fourth of July cele- 
brations, County Fairs bulging with 
healthy livestock and produce, hard- 
packed dirt roads where young sports exer- 
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cised well-muscled horseflesh, and family 
picnics by brook and pond. . . . 

The station at Woodstock was the true 
center of life, purpose, and control of the 
railroad. It was the objective for pas- 
sengers from Boston, Providence, New 
York and Philadelphia, and the Wood¬ 
stock directors, all of whom were well- 
known and highly respected in town, were 
hopeful that the visitor’s first impression of 
Woodstock was a good one. OfT to the 


north, the passengefs gazę crossed the 
Ottauąuechee River to verdant meadows, 
where a herd of the Billings cows would 
be grazing, fawn-like Jerseys that F.N. 
Billings had exhibited at the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893. To the west was the 
Woodstock Fair Ground, with its race- 
track. Situated at the foot of Mt. Tom was 
The Hill, residence of the Billings family. 
After the train had come to a gliding halt, 
a long, curving canopy protected pas- 


sengers from rain, sun, or snów, and in the 
courtyard of the station were inevitably 
some of the finest bays, chestnuts, and 
sorrels in the country. A team would be 
hitched to the Woodstock Inn’s gleaming 
stagecoach; other horses were harnessed 
to traps and surreys. What nostalgia one 
can feel for the honey-sweet air of a golden 
July morning in Vermont, the pulsing of 
the shiny train at one side, and the 
whinnying, well-tacked horses bidding 
one’s attention and admiration! . . . 

Picnics, parades, political speechmak- 
ing, and fairs provided the chief entertain- 
ment in those zestful days. Winter nights, 
however, passed swiftly only when Scott 
Tinkham of Quechee organized an eve- 
ning of dancing. Tinkham was a short chap 
who wore pince-nez glasses and chewed 
gum incessantly while running the Que- 
chee post office and tending the generał 
storę. His parties were customarily held 
at Gates’ Opera House, in White River 
Junction, a few yards from Union Station 
and next door to the Junction House 
Hotel. The ten-piece Windsor Military 
Band Orchestra provided musie, leading 
ofT with ąuadrilles, waltzes, and schot- 
tisches, with perhaps the Portland Fancy 
and a few two-steps thrown in for good 
measure. Tinkharrfs annual balls were 
great crowd-getters and usually called for 
a special train from Woodstock, picking 
up passengers at every station down the 
linę. One can well imagine the sparkle of 
laughter and gossip after the dance, when 
reliving the enjoyment of the evening, 
couples cloaked against the sharp cold of 
a Vermont February night surged across 
the platform where the Woodstock train 
was awaiting them in the wee, smali hours. 

The summer Schedule of 1906 is typical 
of this halcyon period. While connections 
to Boston and New York could hardly be 
considered ideał, certain day and night 
trains did provide a reasonable facsimile 
of through service. Along the busy plat- 
forms of New York’s Grand Central 
Station one would search for a smali black 
wooden sign attached to a coach and 
lettered in gold “This Car for Wood¬ 
stock.” Willingly one would climb aboard 
with handbags, a box lunch, dust cloths, 
and something to serve as a pillow during 
the eight-hour journey that lay ahead. The 
traveler finding his seat in New York at 
8:40 a.m. could, with reasonable certainty, 
expect to arrive in Woodstock at 5 p.m. 
Within minutes after he settled himself 
for the trip, the 10 or 12 -car train would 
roli out of Grand Central on its long way 
to the cool, green hills of Vermont» It was 
a train trip that induced the magie sensa- 
tion of far travel in those times. . . . 
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Such financial bliss was to be short- 
lived, however. The Woodstock line’s 
revenues dwindled with depressing con- 
sistency thereafter. By 1933, the 58-year- 
old railroad was forced to give up. On 
February 2, Woodstock’s Yermont Stand¬ 
ard reported the sad news that the Wood¬ 
stock Railway would cease operation in 
April. A special train would be run on the 
last day for the people of the commu- 
nity. 

It was 11 a.m. on April 15, 1933, when 
Mr. Furber closed the ticket office, put on 
his conductor’s cap, and, after making 
surę everyone was on board, motioned a 
go-ahead signal to Harry Paine in the cab 
of Mogul No. 4. It was downgrade all the 


Paine widened on the throttle, and the 
train shifted to higher speed to make a 
run for the hill. The grade became steeper, 
and the engine settled into a roar of 
motion. . . . The train slowed to a trot as 
the grade steepened, and then . . . just as 
though there were weeds or wet leaves on 
the track, the drive wheels commenced to 
spin. Sand. Still spinning. Slow down on 
the throttle and take “another bite.” No 
use. 

President French and the train crew 
dropped off to inspect the track. To their 
surprise and agony, they discovered 
wagon-axle grease smeared over the rails 

at the steepest part of the linę_Explana- 

tions were rife: a college prank; a neigh- 



way to Dewey’s Mills, and the three rented 
Boston & Maine Steel coaches and Wood¬ 
stock combination car No. 10 clicked out 
of the Woodstock yard and along high- 
way No. 4, where fliwers lined up to see 
this last passenger train go by. Past Tafts- 
ville. Across the Quechee Bridge, through 
Dewey’s Mills. Then ahead lay Shallies 
Hill, with its mile of 2.5% grade. 


borhood trick; anger over the railroad’s 
closing. One man among the passengers is 
said to have sat down beside the track and 
cried. 

The crew removed as much grease as 
possible, and sand from the embankment 
was spread on the raił to make traction 
easier on the finał try. It was decided to 
drop off the Woodstock combination car 


and ‘‘double the hill.” This time, as the 
“Paine” barked angrily upgrade, hurling 
defiance at the forests and meadows, it 
was a resolute climb, and the engine 
clanked successfully past the greased raił 
and over the summit. 

The Rotary Club and the Coolidge Hotel 
at White River Junction were waiting 
anxiously when the first section of the 
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Bridgewater } and carriages from the Woodstock Inn werc thcrc to mect summcr visitors arriuing on the 1:40 trainfrom Whitc Riuer Junction. 
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excursion steamed in, at 12:30 p.m. The 
“Paine” then had to run back light to 
pick up the rest of its train at Dewey’s 
Mills. It was 2:45 p.m. before the train was 
ready to return from White River Junc¬ 
tion. The trip home to Woodstock was a 
perfunctory affair compared with the 
morning run, but the whistle was blown in 
proud salute to everyone along the way 


who waved for the last time. 

It was the end of the linę for this 
princely little railroad. . . . 

Yet vestiges of the Woodstock Railroad 
remain. John J. Dewey’s fancy, steam-pro- 
pelled handcar “Gerty Buck” may be seen 
at Shelburne Museum. The Woodstock 
engine house and stations at Taftsville and 
Dewey’s Mills lack only rails to render 


them useful again. Even the Woodstock 
station exists, as a laundry; and the freight 
station, as headąuarters for a ski-tow 
manufacturer. Between White River Junc¬ 
tion and Quechee, the roadbed lies mum- 
mified beneath U.S. Route 4’s layers of 
asphalt. Beyond Quechee, it remains a 
lonesome pathway leading toward the 
twilight of steam-railway memories. 
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Packaging contrasts in a century of shipping squarcs—the leather case was used by salesmen. 
Below are the squares of three eras. At right is a Jactory corner of cut squarcs not yet scribed. 



INVENTIVE VERMONTERS IN 
SHAFTSBURY HAVE BEEN 

making their Eagle Sauares 
for a century and a half 

by GERALD RAFTERY 
Photographs by CHESTER RINGHEISER 
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T he old New England motto “Use it 
up; wear it out. Make it do, or do 
without.” hardly seems like the kind of 
philosophy on which to found an in- 
dustrial enterprise that would flourish for 
a century and a half. But it worked for 
the Eagle Square Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany of Shaftsbury which had its begin- 
nings in a stack of second-hand saw blades 
that were too good to throw away. The 
company is 150-years-old this year—Ver- 
mont’s oldest organized industry—and it 
is looking forward to another hundred and 
fifty years of progress. 

Silas Hawes was a blacksmith in Shafts¬ 
bury when, a few years after the end of the 
War of 1812, he took the worn saw blades 
in payment for shoeing the horse of a 
passing peddler. Like all those traveling 
traders, the peddler probably preferred to 
swap than pay cash, and what he swapped 
may have been old marble saws. The 
younger Nathan Canfield then had two 
gangs of men sawing marble a few miles 
north at his ąuarry in Arlington. 

In the back of Silas’ mind he may al- 
ready have had the idea of improving on 
the carpenters’ squares that were in cur- 
rent use. They were just two pieces of 
wood joined at the angle with metal, and 
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they did not stand up well when used to 
test the sizzling products of his forge. 
Even for ordinary carpentry, they were 
troublesome; if dropped a few times, it 
began to lose its accuracy and if one fell 
oflf a roof it was usually a total loss. 

Hawes welded together two of the saw 
blades and began using the device around 
his shop. Probably he madę a few for 
friends, too. They worked fine so he ap- 
plied for a patent to the fledgling U.S. 
Patent Office which was then less than 
thirty years old. In 1817, he took inTellow- 
blacksmith Stephen Whipple as a partner 
and they put the new Steel square into 
production at Whipple’s blacksmith shop 
which stood on the country road that is 
now U.S. Route 7. 

It was a time of expansion throughout 
New England, and the new business 
flourished. The minor depression of 1819 
was only a smali setback and by 1823 the 
partners had outgrown the blacksmith 
shop and were forced to expand. They 
built a new stone building, installed a 
waterwheel to power a trip-hammer, and 
increased their production. Their new 
structure still stands at the junction of U.S. 
7 and State Route 67; now it is known as 
The Old Stone Mili, and it houses the 


Gerhard Gerlach family whose hand 
bookbinding craft was described in the 
Spring, 1965, issue of Vermont Life. 

With its 17-year monopoly of an item 
in wide demand, the business continued to 
increase through this decade of Vermont’s 
greatest population growth. In 1825, 
Stephen Whipple and a neighbor bought 
the land along Route 67 on which the 
Eagle Square plant now stands and leased 
it to the partnership. Thus within ten years 
of its founding, the new company had 
encompassed almost as much land area as 
it does today. 

It had hard times ahead, and many 
changes of direction. It faced hot competi- 
tion both locally and elsewhere, but today 
it has reached a position of pre-eminence. 
It is the recognized world leader in its 
specialized field; it has weathered tire and 
flood and economic storm, and business 
has been so good that it has been running 
double shifts for nearly twenty years. 

But it wasn’t easy. In 1834, the patent 
on the Hawes square expired, and half a 
dozen competitors immediately leaped 
into the field. Some of them set up shop 
along the same branch of Paran Creek 
that powered the original enterprise. This 
was hard on the young company, but it 


turned out to be an excellent thing for the 
world of craftsmen. 

The carpenter’s square is not a new de- 
vice; a practical square has been unearthed 
with other basie tools from an Egyptian 
tomb. But the Hawes square was the first 
metal instrument with measurements in- 
scribed on it. The fierce competition which 
began in 1834 continued for close to a 
century and the result was a device which 
became morę eflkient and versatile. 

Once it was a simple instrument to test 
the accuracy of a right angle, but now it is 
widely flexible. No longer does it stop at 
helping a carpenter set up a miter box or 
calculate the slope of a roof. Now it is a 
Computer that can tell a skilled workman 
a dozen things he must know—for the 
yarying pitch, span and run of a roof it 
gives him the length of hip and valley and 
jack rafters as well as the angle of their 
top, bottom and side cuts. In experienced 
hands, it is almost as flexible as a slide 
rule: to lay in beams or lay out a staircase, 
to measure braces or board feet, to cut an 
octagon or find the radius of an arch. 

Among the competitors in Shaftsbury 
and North Bennington, the lead seesawed 
back and forth for twenty years. Down- 
stream in North Bennington, Jeremiah 
























Essex developed the Essex board-feet 
measure, now incorporated in the Eagle 
square and still bearing the Essex name. 
Rufus Bangs in North Bennington forged 
ahead for a while when he invented the 
eccentric rolls to produce the taper of a 
square by machinę action. A properly 
tapered square is thickest at the angle, and 
thins out slightly toward each end to give 
it the correct hang and feel. The Eagle 
square had been tapered by pulling it by 
hand through the pounding trip-hammer. 
Bangs produced another technical break- 
through when he developed grindstones to 
remove the scalę from the heat-treated 
metal, a hard and tedious operation. 

But the greatest advance of the period 
occurred in 1854 when Norman Milling- 
ton invented the 24-tool graduator. Here- 
tofore, the scales had been scribed by 
hand. This meant that for a square 
graduated in eighths of an inch, 192 cuts 
had to be madę in just one side. A modern 
square has scales graduated in eighths, 
tenths, twelfths and sixteenths—morę 
than 1900 marks—plus the numbers and 
five other scales, tables and measures. 
Obviously, the machinę that speeded this 
up 24 times was the clincher in the 
competition. 


Dennis George, who then owned the 
Eagle Square' Company, paid S6,000 for 
the machinę and the patent. The business 
expanded at once, and new Capital was 
needed; it was incorporated in 1859, tak- 
ing into the company square-makers 
Heman Whipple and Jeremiah Essex, as 
well as business men from North Benning¬ 
ton and Shaftsbury. George was the first 
president. 

The company’s enlightened employee 
policy was evident even then. George 
owned timber on Glastenbury Mountain, 
and when work was slow at the plant he 
would send men over there to cut wood. 
This was probably the beginning of 
Eagle’s next manufacturing venture. For 
a time it turned out bedsteads—its spool 
beds are now considered antiques—and 
it produced up to 35,000 a year. The sup- 
ply of hardwood was limited, however, 
and was depleted even faster by the char- 
coal burners who for a time supplied the 
local iron foundries. 

When the hardwood supply was gone, 
Eagle produced sashes, doors, and even 
complete pre-cut houses for on-site as- 
sembly. To this day, anyone familiar with 
the basie design can spot Eagle houses 
still standing in nearby Bennington and 


in Hoosick Falls and Cambridge, New 
York. During the last three decades of the 
century, Vermont’s population reached 
equilibrium and the housing business de- 
clined until it was finally dropped in 1920. 

Meanwhile, Eagle had never ceased to 
improve production of the square. The 
special machines used were developed and 
manufactured in the plant, and un- 
scrupulous competitors often tried to 
discover trade secrets. Some went so far 
as to lure away key Eagle employees. 

One Connecticut firm must have de- 
voted great efforts to this industrial 
espionage. When it later went out of busi¬ 
ness and Eagle engineers had a chance to 
examine its machinery, many machinę 
tools proved to be exact replicas of Eagle’s 
equipment of an earlier datę—although 
lacking the year-by-year improvements 
which had been continually added at 
Shaftsbury. 

One mid-west company, using almost 
identical methods, is still in business. 
Competition is no longer a great problem, 
now that Eagle is so far ahead of its field; 
but some older employees still recall when 
the plant Windows which faced the road 
were all opaque, and they remember the 
stories that certain machines were always 


Visual comparison with a perfect squarc shows smali warps 
to be corrected by hand. At left, machine-scribing of 
graduations began morę than a century ago. At right, some 
of the company s products of today and yesterday. 
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shrouded with tarpaulins when yisitors 
entered the shops. 

Improvement of products and produc- 
tion is an unending process at Eagle 
Sąuare but now it is pretty much out in 
the open, and awards to employees for 
suggestions are madę freąuently. 

The control of the company changed 
hands several times during its first fifty 
years as a Corporation, but it always re- 
mained in northern New England. Finally, 
in 1910, J. B. Wilbur, Jr., of Manchester 
bought the majority of the stock and after 
several years of successful operation, he 
negotiated a merger with The Stanley 
Rule & Level Co., of New Britain, Conn. 
Wilbur served the combined companies as 
treasurer for many years. 

Stanley had been founded in 1857 and 
had grown to become one of the world’s 
leading makers of hand woodworking 
tools. The move offered advantages for 
both companies; Eagle had heretofore re- 
lied on manufacturers’ representatiyes for 
its sales, and Stanley had a going distribu- 
tion organization for its fuli linę of tools. 
For Stanley, the merger added the sąuare 
to its linę, and gave it access to a new sup- 
ply of wood for its products. Eagle had 
long held its own source of timber on 


Glastenbury Mountain where at one time 
it owned 2300 acres and maintained its 
own sawmill. 

Shortly after Eagle Sąuare joined Stan¬ 
ley Rule & Level, both were acąuired by 
The Stanley Works, of New Britain, and 
in 1935 became a diyision of that world- 
wide company. 

In 1946, the local scarcity of wood and 
the resulting high prices sent the company 
on a search for new sources and, after 
studying the area, it bought a mill-site and 
a stand of timber in the little mountain 
town of Stockbridge, in the north-east 
corner of Windsor County. Its first hold- 
ings amounted to some 5,000 acres, but 
now Eagle owns morę than twice that 
much, an acreage that eąuals nearly half 
of the little town. It has a new mili there, 
one of the most modern and efficient 
operations in the East, and it provides 
about 90 percent of all the lumber used at 
Eagle Sąuare. And the little town sends 
its products to join other raw materials for 
Stanley tools: boxwood from South 
America, hickory from Tennessee, and 
cherry from Pennsylvania. 

In spite of its growing size, and its 
world-wide contacts through Stanley, the 
Eagle Sąuare Manufacturing Company is 


still basically a local company and a good 
place to work. A number of its people 
consider it even morę than a lifetime job. 
For some of them it is a family affair that 
goes back for generations. Many names 
have been listed on its payroll sińce the 
company’s first expansion. The name of 
Millington still stands on the firm’s 
roster, along with the names of many 
founders of Shaftsbury and other nearby 
communities: Galusha, Harrington, Har- 
wood, Mattison. 

And the town is loyal to its industry. In 
1963, when the expansion to morę than 
double its work force was being con- 
sidered, the town voted to freeze the 
plant’s tax assessment for ten years. Later 
in the same year, Eagle’s popularity re- 
ceived further proof. Its mili up in Stock¬ 
bridge, where it had been established for 
less than twenty years, burned to the 
ground. A special town meeting convened 
and voted to offer the Eagle Sąuare Manu¬ 
facturing Company a mili site, a water 
supply, and a ten-year tax freeze. 

This sort of thing is meaningful praise. 
It tops any number of illuminated scrolls 
or eloąuently-worded resolutions. The 
oldest company in Vermont is obviously 
still one of the best-liked. cOo 











Sunderland Farm , by Emil Grimm 
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On Books 


SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


T hroughout the year the books drift in, without announce- 
ment or fanfarę, their inevitable coming adding the zest of 
expectation to each mail until at lastthe day of reckoning comes, 
and I am compelled to face resolutely the accumulation and to sit 
down and make some sense of it all. 

This trip I shall start off with three works of fiction which 
represent less than ten percent of the total number received: one 
a novel of suspensę, one a tale of skiing in Europę, and one a 
juvenile which I ratę as first class reading for adults. 

The Taste of Spruce Gum by Jacąueline Jackson (Little, Brown, 
$3.95) is the story of Libby Fletcher transplanted from Illinois to 
a logging camp on Shrewsbury Mountain in Vermont at the turn 
of the century. The book is well written, intensely interesting, and 
as the simple story of the adjustment of a sweet young girl to a 
frightening newness of both persons and things unfolds, the 
reader is moved with compassion. I wish there were space for 
morę detail; please take my word for it that here is a fine book. 

I Had To Kill Her, by Edwin Connell, a Ballantine Mystery 
(N.Y., $.50) paperback, is a scary tale with one base in New 
York City and the other in Danby, Vermont. If you like to have 
your emotions stretched taut, then twanged by unexpected de- 
velopments, this is for you. It is a tale of greed and murder, not in 
the strictest sense a mystery, for the reader is on the inside all the 
way. A well written story which really gets under your skin. 

The First Season, by Timothy Houghton, a native Vermonter 
and a competitive skier in his day, bafiled me a bit I must confess. 
Published by William Morrow & Co., N.Y. at $4.50, its scene is 
set in the Austrian Alps, and after preliminary sketches of the 
childhood of its hero, Leon Zimmerman, the narrative concerns 
itself entirely with the conflict between loving and living and ski¬ 
ing. The skiing narrative and scenes and the manner in which the 
development of the slight plot is handled are excellent, and the 
delineation of the characters is convincing; but the thing that 
bothered me lies beyond these technical excellences. It seemed to 
me that I found here a terrible coldness, as of the remote and 
glittering Alpine peaks. Missing is a quality of warm humanness. 

The title Tali Trees, Tough Men reveals what the next book is all 
about. Robert E. Pike’s story of lumbering in New England a 
generation ago (W. W. Norton & Co., N.Y., $5.95) is one which 
evokes superlatives which 1 shall not attempt to set down. I did 
not expect to find the book written by someone who knew what 
he was talking about, and, considering myself knowledgeable on 
the subject, I was all ready to pick nits. Ha! I learned a lot of 
things I never knew before and was enthralled by every page. 
Here is a story of getting out logs and pulpwood in Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine (in reverse order of importance) before the 


days of the tractor, loading fork and chain saw, and what a dif- 
ference! It is well written by an expert, and its uniąue value, as far 
as I am concerned, is that here is the story of scenes which, with¬ 
out Professor Pike’s definitive work, soon could only be known at 
second hand. 

The next book which comes to hand is one which I loved long 
years ago. Dan Beard’s The American Boy’s Handy Book, first 
published in 1882, was the constant companion of my youth, and 
when this facsimile reprint recently issued by Charles E. Tuttle 
Co. (Rutland, Vt., $3.95) came to hand I was moved in a way 
hard to describe. I immediately gave away my review copy to one 
kid, bought another, gave that away, and then had to buy 
another. If I had the dough I would give away a hundred morę, 
hoping thus tocommit myself to some constructive attack against 
the decay in the art of self-entertainment which seems to be the 
curse of today’s youth. It is an ideał gift for a growing boy and is 
embellished by an appreciation of Daniel Carter Beard, by Chas. 
V.S. Borst. 

I have three items here which evoke the past, each in a most 
delightful way. In Over Cram Hill, Russell H. Farnsworth of 35 
Alfred Terrace, Burlington, Vermont tells of life on the farms and 
in the villages of central Vermont when he was a boy growing up. 
The scenes and actions center around a strong character, Lizzie 
Butterfield, who was his mother. The stories and fascinating illus- 
trations of scenes in Randolph and Braintree, and photographs 
of the family and neighbors, give the reader a brief but charming 
view of country life in Vermont before the exodus to the cities 
began. A copy of the soft-cover 77-page booklet may be had from 
the author. The price is $2. 

In the next, a New York businessman, a friend of minę, who has 
a ski chalet in Vermont not far from where I sit, tells the enchant- 
ing story of Vermont’s little Woodstock Railway, 13.88 miles 
long and nowdefunct. In Over the Hills to Woodstock, Edgar T. 
Mead, Jr. has dug out all the pieces and then put them together 
along with some fine photographs, and the result is well woith 
reading. This book, published by The Stephen Greene Press, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, was read by me in galley proofs. The price 
will be $3.50 and $12 for a Collector’s Edition. 

Another Stephen Greene Press item is Farewell to Steam with 
text and photographs by David Plowden. Here are lots of elegant 
pictures, and the 8% by 10% hardbound sells for $10.00. Of 
course, on the high seas steam has yet to say farewell, but on the 
land and on the inland waterways the era has just about come to 
its end, and in this handsome book one reads the detailed recoid 
of its demise, (or should I say its last lingering illness?). The steam- 
boat section is divided into sections covering passengei steamers, 
Great Lakes workboats and passenger ferries. The finał section 
on locomotives constitutes a “Hail and Farewell to the choo- 
choo train. 

Next I have two rather short books on Vermont. My Little 
Yermont Book may be had from the author Miss Alicia R. Bishop 
of South Londonderry, Vermont, in either paper covers at $2.00 
or hardbound for $3.50. Miss Bishop has been a librarian, and the 
inspiration for the publication of this book was the need which 
became apparent to her for a succinct compilation of facts con- 
cerning Vermont to be used by students. As such, it is a veiy use- 
ful addition to Vermontiana. It is uniąue in that it does not men- 
tion Ethan Allen. For futurę editions let me point out that the 
Otter Creek at 100 miles, is Vermont’s longest river. The othei 
morę ambitious work is published by The National Survey of 
Chester, Vermont. This paper-cover measures 8% by 10 3 / 4 , has 
95 pa ges, and it sells for $3.75. The Gazetteer of Yermont Heri- 
tage is the work of David Maunsell, Lawton V. Crocker and 
Dorman B. E. Kent, and it is both useful as a reference work and 
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entertaining as a picture book. There are many ąuaint old cuts 
and ancient photographs, and included between its colorful covers 
(which reproduce an old print of McDonougłTs victory on Lakę 
Champlain) are a chronological listing of historicai events, bio- 
graphical sketches and historicai notes on each town and city in 
the State. 

In this current batch are two important books of Vermont 
biography, one of Calvin Coolidge and one of Royali Tyler. Each 
of these, it seems to me, is of far greater importance than any ac- 
claim they have received. My readings of book reviews is quite 
wide, and as far as I can remember I saw neither of these books 
mentioned in any national publication. Of course, for the egg- 
heads Calvin Coolidge is not a person to be taken seriously; 
rather looking as though he had been weaned on a piekle, as one 
of them said, he seems to be regarded as someone to make fun of. 
So I suppose that unless the book offers opportunity for be- 
littling wit, it is not worthwhile to review it. 

As for Tyler the neglect is even morę difficult to explain, for 
here was an authentic literary light whose flame flared at a time 
when nearly all was dark. One would think he merited notice as 
the author of The Contrast if not as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont. 

Calvin Coolidge, The Quiet President, written by Donald R. 
McCoy and published by Macmillan of New York, is a four 
hundred-plus page book which sells for $8.95. I think it is a fine 
piece of work, and I would love to devote this entire space to the 
review of it. All I can say now is that as he progressed, Professor 
McCoy became charmed with Calvin Coolidge in spite of his pre- 
conceived notion that Cal was a featherweight. This places him in 
the dilemma of saying unkind things and then having to take them 
back. At any ratę here is a fine book, one that should not be 
missed by any student of either the life of Calvin Coolidge or the 
history of his times. I suggest that when you have finished it you 
speculate as to what our position in Viet Nam would be now if 
Coolidge were President instead of Johnson. 

If you are anything like me you wili find the Coolidge book 
easier to read than the one that G. Thomas Tanselle has written 
about Royali Tyler. The book, Royali Tyler, is the definitive work 
on Tyler to datę, and probably will remain so for some time to 
come. 

The story of Royali Tyler (1757-1826) gives us many things to 
speculate about (as for instance, why did he move to Vermont?), 
and the fault I find with the present work is that it fails to excite 
our imagination in these directions. In addition I found the ar- 
rangement of the materiał confusing. But let there be no mistake, 
Royali Tyler was ąuite a guy, and all available information con- 
cerning him is now gathered together in this 280 page book pub¬ 
lished by the Harvard University Press at $7.50. 

I am happy to report on another Erie Sloane gem, An Age of 
Barns, (Funk and Wagnalls, N.Y., $12.50). Sloane has created 
something very fine, and for my taste (having worked with barns 
for a good many years), this is his best book yet. The linę draw- 
ings of tools and details of construction and of the various types 
of barns in their settings are beautiful in their own right, and as a 
bonus there are ten lovely paintings beautifully reproduced in fuli 
color. 

Essential Forms for Flower Arrangement is put together by an 
acknowledged master of the art, Marjory Scott Way, (Stephen 
Greene Press, Brattleboro, $6.95). The subject matter here is out- 
side of my scope, and I can report on it only as a beautiful book 
and one that should prove to be an invaluable guide for the flower 
arranger. 

Two large books (8% by 11) come from the Tokyo presses of 
Charles E. Tuttle Co. of Rutland: Early American Herb Recipes, 


Alice Cooke Brown, and Early American Beverages by John Hull 
Brown are $10 each. These husband and wife works (Dr. Alice 
Cooke Brown is a professor at Green Mountain College in Poult- 
ney) are beautifully designed and printed, and not the least part 
of their charm is the fact that they are illustrated with old prints 
and drawings. I grow no herbs, and I, like the “rambling wreck” 
prefer my whisky elear, but I should think that those who go for 
herbs and simples and those with antiąuarian streaks in them, 
who are fascinated by scurvy-grass winę and posset sack, would 
be delighted to have these instructions as to how to go about mak- 
ing them. In the beverage book I found the finał chapter “Early 
American Taverns” of particular interest. 

In my hand is a smali, unglamorous book (published by Grune 
& Stratton, N.Y., $4) in which Dr. Hans R. Huessy of The Uni- 
versity of Vermont has gathered together a collection of essays on 
mental health problems in Vermont. I must confess that I picked 
up Mental Health With Limited Resources with limited enthu- 
siasm, and the greatest compliment I can pay is to say that Dr. 
Huessy must be a great man, and that my scorn has changed to 
admiration. This smali book addresses itself to a very limited Pro¬ 
fessional audience, but I wish it, or some revision of it addressed 
to the generał public, could be read by everyone who ever enter- 
tained any doubts as to the necessity for these programs and 
works. 

Next, I have the galleys of a short work which is aptly called 
Outsiders Inside Vermont. The Stephen Greene Press will publish 
this anthology of reports on Vermont written by outsiders and 
selected by T. D. Seymour Bassett, who is curator of the Wilbur 
Collection at the University of Vermont. The span in time 
stretches from Samuel de Champlain’s account of his view of Ver- 
mont in 1609 to Bernard De Voto’s flattering tribute written in 
1936. I am surę this work will prove of deep interest to Ver- 
monters. The price will be $4.95. 

Also published by The Stephen Greene Press are two books in 
which Ronald Rood plays the principal part. His Hundred Acre 
Welcome is the delightful story of how a visit to Chincoteague 
Island on the eastern shore of Virginia unpredictably ended up 
with one of the Island’s ponieś riding back to Vermont in the 
Roods’ VW station wagon. Here is the framework of a story deal- 
ing with insights into childhood, and of animals both wild and 
tamę. In the meanwhile the editors of The Stephen Greene Press 
have gathered together in The Vermont Life Book of Naturę 
23 of his delightful essays on various fish and birds and dwellers 
in the fields and woods. This book includes drawings by Robert 
Candy, by George Dały, photographic essays by Sonja Bullaty 
and Angelo Lomeo, articles by Senator George D. Aiken, and a 
baker’s dozen others including Edwin Way Teale. And to top it 
off in reverse is a splendid introduction by Hal Borland. I predict 
that this will be one of the important events of the Vermont pub- 
lishing year. This Vermont naturę book sells at $6.95; the pony 
book is priced at $4.95. 

I have saved for last the book that I loved best of all, and that is 
Margaret Hard’s A Memory of Vermont, (published by Harcourt 
Brace & World, N.Y. at $4.95). I have not the wit to do justice to 
this lovely book, nor the space had I the wit. All I can say is that 
had I been able to read this book thirty years ago my life would 
have been richer. How delightful to find beneath Margaret Hard’s 
natural sweetness of character and the gentleness of her Quaker 
upbringing, a firm and fearless mind! Perversely, perhaps, I got a 
bang out of her uninhibited remarks about the great, when in 
their talk or their behavior these people madę themselves vul- 
nerable. Oh! it’s a fine book, fuli of interesting events and great 
people, and tales of her dearly beloved family. And on the last 
page is a truły great poem, “O Singing Greeness.” co? 
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Green Mountain 


POST BOY 


John Rowell (see Vermont Life, Winter 1956-57) is a Groton 
woodworker and wood craftsman extraordinary of Paul Bunyan 
aspect. It is fitting, therefore, that he should cut up for his Tun- 
bridge Tables this gargantuan pine tree. One of the great planks 
is shown above, Mr. Rowell at the left end of it. Of interest, too, 
is the ingenious rig he assembled to make the cuts. It consists of 
two chainsaws linked together and running on two sections of 
metal ladder laid atop the huge trunk as a sawmill carriage. 

Shard Yilla was built in the last century by the somewhat 
eccentric Columbus Smith, at a remote part of Salisbury. Leslie 
Morse’s page 14 article on some of Vermont’s morę amazing 
individualists reminded us we had the accompanying photograph 
of Mr. Smith’s handsome pile. Regrettably the ornate Italian 
ceiling paintings cannot be shown. At last report the mansion 
was being used as a home for aged, deserving and needy members 
of a Protestant denomination. A large wooden ell, sprouting 
large TV antennas, mercifully is hidden here. 


A Reading correspondent reports to us on a strangely disci- 
plined herd (or is it a new high-I.Q. breed?) of cows. Daily they 
are said to promenadę, in Summer that is, through the streets of 
Cavendish—busy Route 131—and never do they stray into the 
road. Their mentor carries a smali but unused stick. The cows 
may pause and regard the cars, but they never impede the traffic. 
A fuli inquiry has been launched into this phenomenon, beside 
which, by Yermont terms, UFOs fade to insignificance. 


Clyde Smith, author of our page 26 article on igloo-building 
and also credited with the fine photograph on page 42, is a Ver- 
monter of rare talents, energy and diversified interests. He finds 
time for a great deal of exciting and unusual photography, for 
active sports ranging from skiing, winter mountaineering, rock 
climbing, white water canoeing to the study of Alpine flora. He’s 
also a devoted husband and father of three girls, and yet finds 
time to be a busy member of a leading Vermont architectural 
firm in Burlington. 


“Tubing” is a new Vermont winter sport, according to our 
Lyndonville correspondent. It was introduced here, however, by 
visiting Mormon missionaries. Essentially it is a matter of sliding 
down packed or crusted slopes on inflated auto innertubes which 
help to cushion the bumps. A pictorial report is anticipated later. 


The National Christmas Tree, to be set up on the White House 
lawn, this year is coming from Vermont. Mr. Riley Bostwick (see 

Vermont Life, Winter 1958-59 
for morę on this leading Vermont 
conservationist), has nurtured this 
fine 63-foot balsam for the past 
forty years or morę in Rochester. 
Some years ago Vermont also had 
the honor of supplying the huge 
tree to Rockefeller Center in New 
York. 

A local committee managed the 
cutting and highway shipment of 
the tree to Washington. Here the 
National Park Service will take 
over its erection and decoration. 

The Postboy would have pre- 
ferred to see this magnificent tree 
still towering and gathering snów 
on its Vermont hillside this Win¬ 
ter. He hopes that the denizens of 
Foggy Bottom appreciate what 
they have. 
































CHARLES LAMB CREDITS THE CIIINESE WITH 
THE SOMEWHAT COSTLY DISCOVERY OF 

the taste of Roast Pork; 

NOW MRS. APPLE YARD PROFFERS A MORĘ ECONOMICAL 
METHOD OF PREPARING THIS SUCCULENT FE AST. 
by LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 
Photograph by W ANSON CARROLL 


W inter in Vermont, Mrs. Appleyard says, may last until you 
are wearing those fur-topped overshoes on Memoriał Day. 
There is one thing in favor of prolonging this season of chatter- 
ing teeth, skidding wheels and frosted windshields: there are 
many nights when it feels positively virtuous to eat a hearty 
dinner. 

When the mercury sulks below zero and northern lights quiver 
in sizzling pink flashes across the stars, Mrs. Appleyard recom- 
mends this menu. 

ROAST LOIN OF PORK (for six) 

Browned Potatoes Candied Applesauce 

Glazed Butternut Squash Green Beans: Garlic 

Croutons 

Chocolate Peppermint Mousse 

Pork must be thoroughly cooked. Start it in a cold oven at 
300° on a rack in an uncovered pan and cook it till your meat 
thermometer registers 175°. Be surę the thermometer does not 
touch the bonę. In buying, estimate a pound for each person to 
be served. Allow 35 minutes a pound for roasts over 5 pounds 
and 45 minutes a pound for smaller roasts. 

For six people, buy six pounds of the center of a pork loin. 
This is morę expensive than end cuts but less wasteful. Have the 
butcher separate the back bonę from the ribs and saw part way 
between the ribs. Allow at least three hours and a half for a six 
pound roast to cook. Paint it with Wesson oil seasoned with 
thyme and sagę. 

Last winter Mrs. Appleyard had an electric carving knife in her 
hand for the first time. This appliance gives women a strange 
sense of power. Those smoothly cut portions of pork were a 
source of pride to Mrs. Appleyard. The roast stood for about 
fifteen minutes after it left the oven. The slight cooling makes 
carving easy even by hand. The pork was served surrounded by 
potatoes and squash, decorated with parsley and watercress. 

BROWNED POTATOES 

Begin to cook peeled potatoes 50 minutes before they will be 
served. First steam them 20 minutes. Then spoon pork fat into a 
frying pan and roli the potatoes over in it until they are well 
coated. Place them around the meat. Pour the hot fat over them. 
In 15 minutes turn them and baste again. If they are not brown 
enough when the roast is done, turn and baste them once morę, 
increase temperaturę of the oven to 350° and let them cook while 
the roast is cooling. 

GLAZED SQUASH (c.v.s.) 

Allow three butternut squashes for six people. In the morning 
bakę them at 350° until they are tender, about one hour. Cool, 
peel, slice about an inch thick. Allow two slices apiece and a few 
over. Remove seeds and pith from centers. Put slices into a but- 
tered shallow baking pan. Scrape extra squash into the holes in 


the slices. Press it down firmly. Sprinkle slices with brown sugar, 
dot with butter. Bakę until slices just start to brown—about half 
an hour. 


CANDIED APPLESAUCE 

Mrs. Appleyard served her own applesauce, taking the pack- 
ages out of the freezer in the morning and letting them thaw 
slowly. It tells how she madę the sauce on page 169 of The Ver- 
inont Year Round Cookbook. With the fine Vermont apples now 
on the market all winter you can make it any time you feel energet- 
ic. Yet, when her freezer is empty, Mrs. Appleyard has been 
known to buy a glass jar of applesauce madę in New York State. 

GREEN BEANS With GARLIC CROUTONS 

Whether she uses beans from her own freezer or professionally 
frozen French cut beans, Mrs. Appleyard cooks the beans in the 
smallest possible amount of water and for the shortest possible 
time. They need constant watching or they will have that inter- 
esting caramel flavor so delicious in the right place—in caramels 
for instance. Add a tablespoon of butter and quarter of a cup of 
light cream with a pinch of nutmeg and half a teaspoon of 
paprika to the beans during the last few minutes and keep them 
over warm water ’til serving time. 

For the croutons cut 2 slices of home-made bread into quarter- 
inch cubes. Toss them gently in 2 tablespoons of melted butter in a 
frying pan ’til they are golden brown. Sprinkle them with a 
teaspoon of garlic powder. Remove them to a hot saucer. Pour 
any butter left over the beans at serving time. Add the croutons. 


CHOCOLATE PEPPERMINT MOUSSE (for six) 

6 large eggs, separated 1 Vi cups sugar 

4 sq. Baker s cooking chocolate 1 tablespoon water 
teaspoon peppermint extract 1 Vi tablespoons gelatine 
Vi cup cold water % cup boiling water 


4 peppermints 

Beat 6 egg whites to stiff peaks, beat in slowly half a cup of 
sugar, a tablespoon at a time. During the beating, soak the gela¬ 
tine in the half cup of cold water. Beat the six egg yolks well, add 
gradually a cup of sugar and beat ’til creamy. Pour boiling water 
over the gelatine, stir well ’til it dissolves. Cool slightly, add the 
peppermint extract. Melt chocolate with 1 tablespoon of cold 
water. Add gelatine, stir well. Beat this mixture into the egg yolks 
and sugar. Fold this mixture and the stiffly beaten whites gently 
and lightly together. Do not stir or beat. Put the mousse into a 
serving dish and chill it in the refrigerator for at least an hour. 
Just before you serve it, sprinkle the mousse with broken chips 
of white peppermints or—on a really cold evening—colored ones. 

Mrs. Appleyard guarantees that cooking this meal, serving it, 
eating it and washing the dishes will keep a number of your 
favorite characters warm some below zero night. Happy aurora 
borealis to you! c Oo 
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('hrislniaw gifts from YermonJ 


P 


COLOR PRINTS, shown below, newly printed on 
extra heavy paper and with white bor ders, include four 
brand new four-season subjects and the reprinting of four 
otherfauorites. These striking color prints for framing niay 
be ordered individually or in sets oj eight at 75 ^ and $ 3 . 


Color Prints for Framing 

Vermont 
Life’s new 
selection of 
eight full- 
color scenie 
views of the 
Vermont 
landscape. 
These prints, 
which are 




THE ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDAR FOR 1968 
- Contains eight color 
views of Vermont in 
its seasons and 54 
beautiful black and 
white classic photo- 
graphs by fifteen, 
eminent film artists. 

Opposite each of the 
pictures is a one-week 
calendar page listing, as 
well, moon phases and 
Vermont holidays. 

Ample space is left by 
each day for engage¬ 
ment notes, and extra 
notę space is included 
at the back. After use, engagement pages may be pulled 
from the spiral binding to leave a complete booklet of 
color and black and white pictures of Vermont. A limited 
supply of this calendar has been printed for 1968. It 
appears in newly enlarged, 5% x 8Vi inch format. Copies 
are $1.50 each. 






suitable for 
framing, are 
printed in 24 
xn & 17 x 
ll-inch sizes. 
They are 
mailed in 
tubes by the 
set or indi- 
vidually. 




GREEN MOUNTAIN RELIEF MAP - Benjamin Stein s 
specially drafted Green Mountain Map takes a vantage point high 
over the Adirondacks, looks east. The Connecticut River outlines 
Vermont’s border, with New Hampshire, in the distance. This 
special art-sized reprint, designed for framing, is printed 33 by 
11 inches in two colors on heavy stock and is sent rolled. Copies 
are $1 each, as are copies oj the Scenie & Historie Map. 
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ORDER THESE ITEMS ON THE 
ENVELOPE BOUND IN THIS ISSUE. 
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ONALD ROOD 


A Selcctlons by EDWIN WAY TE AlE,SENATOR GEORCE 
AIKEN, CHARLES C1EV£I AND JOHNSON AOtbcO 


DOOk Ol 

Naturę 


WALL CALENDAR FOR 1968 - This Vermont best¬ 
seller, printed this year in enlarged edition, contains 15 
striking color scenes of Vermont through the year 
filmed by ten great photographic artists, many in fali 
format size. Calendar leaves for each month interleave 
the color. 8 x \Wi size. $1.50 each. 


TO RECEIVE ALL THESE 
WONDERFUL GIFTS, USE 
THE ORDER ENVELOPE 
BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


SCENIC-HISTORIC MAP -This 
beautijully printed map of Vermont 
was drafted in four colors by the late 
Hamilton Greene. It makes a fine wali 
decoration, is on heavy stock in 15 by 30 
inch size. Sent rolled. $1 each. 


THE YEAR ROUND 
COOKBOOK - This is a 
Vermont classic, Mrs. Apple- 
yard’s beautiful 256-page 
book which is fillcd with 
old-time Yankee cooking 
lorc and recipcs. Included 
also arc sixtcen fine full-color 
plates, seasonal introductions 
and complctc indcx. $5.95. 



NEW BOOK OF NATURĘ - Just out this 
Fali is our beautiful Vermont Life Book of 
Naturę. Major articles on the wildlife of upper 
New England are by Ronald Rood and special 
drawings by Robert Candy. Special features are 
by Edwin Way Teale, Sen. George Aikcn, 
Charles C. Johnson. Introduction by Hal Bor¬ 
land, indcxcd. Has 200 pages, color, fincly 
bound. $6.95. 
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Recipes for all seasonj 
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The constancy oj this serenely cold weather is one oj the 
greatest blessings which seldom fails us. 


ST. JEAN DE CREYECOEUR 










